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The FATAL ALTERNATIVE. 
A Tire. | 
{Embellifhed with 2 handfome Fngraving.) 


T HE force that eloquence gives 

to the precepts of virtue, and 
the fecurity that rank brings to the 
prefervation of charatter, are alike 
feeble in the confli& of paflions, and 
alike unavailing in thofe hours of 
trial, which the confent of mankind 
has in lenity ealled ungiarded. The 
fuperiority of mind, the dignity of 
character, the awe of virtue, and the 
tenor of fixed principles, are but 
words of courfe “ when ftrong 
temptations try,” when impulfes are 
felt which cannot be refilted, and 
allarements are propofed whofe ef- 
fects are not under{tood. - 

It was not want of underftanding, 
it Was not want of education, it was 
not the power of fedaction, but it 
was a perverfity of thinking, formed 
of all thefe wants, which reduced 
Laura Belfont from an enviable 
rank among the good and the hap- 
py, to a ftate at which the happy 
fhuddered, and the virtuous were 
appalled. The comfort of her pa- 
rents, the delight of their eyes, 
and the pride of their heart, the ad- 
Miration of one {ex, and the envy of 


the other. Ljura’s days promifed 
length and happimefs ; the morning 
of life with fplendour and 
beauty 3 t-bid fair for a glorious day, 
but the dawn was fearcely vifible, 
when the thieknefs of darkiefs over- 
fhadowed the profpect, and the even- 
ing Of that day which promifed fo 
{milingly, haftened on without calm- 
nefs, without ferenity, without hope. 

She had marri¢d the man of her 
articfs heart, but not of her choice. — 
Love only decidedly gave colour to 
the fate ofa life which un would 
have required judgment to adorn, 
and tendernefs and fidelity to 
lengthen. Under the well wrought 
difguife of affeGion, her lover con- 
cealed the only paffion he wis capa- 
ble of enjoying, avarice, and when 
by the poffeffion of her fortune that 
was gratified, the poflefion of her 
perfon loft the only charm it had. 
He did not become carelefs, indiffe- 
rent and brutal—He only threw off 
the mafk, and appeared in his real 
charafer, without love, without 
principle, without iendernefs. Fond, 
yet not of her; fenfual, yet pall “dl 
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with her beauties ; ambitious, yet 
not of her aff2ction ; he renewed his 
criminal correspondence with a 
woman who had long triumphed 
over the boafted fidelity of the male 
fex, and had rendered her own vices 
a fource of advantage and pride to 
herfelii—She had no charatter to 
lofe ; fhe envied every woman who 
poffeffed what, to der, was irrecover- 
ably loft. 

The gay, and {prightly “Laura, 
for fuch the was in better times, was 
now foftened down to the pentive 
tenant of a melancholy abode, in a 
lonely and remote part of the coun- 
try, where all accefs to the confola- 
tions of friendihip was denied her, 
and where the had full leifure to 
combine the worlt reflections of the 
pait with the moft agonizing prof- 
pects of the future. She feldom faw 
her hufband, and knew no generofity 
from him, but that he allowed, and 
that barely, the neceffaries of life ; 
but to all its pleafures fhe was in 
every fenfe of the word, cruelly 
mortified. He infulted her by the 
company of abandoned women,who 
were the companions of his licen- 
tious hours, and with whom he 
fquandered the fortune fhe had 
brought him, and watted the affec- 
tion the alone ought to have enjoy- 
ed. Vice had corrupted his mind, 
and all the finer feelings were 
warped bya narrow fenfuality,which 
was alike infatiable and impotent, 
and gratified by a repetition of plea- 
fares: that left no fatisfaction, and 
only prepared for the days of re- 
morie and defpair. 

Laura was friendlefs—fhe -had 
furvived her parents; fhe was far 
removed from her inmates ; fhe was 
guarded by creatures of her huf- 
band’s providing, whofe hearts had 
long fince forgot to beat in the caufe 
oi r injured innocence.—She was ina 
fituation where philofophy prefcribes 
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refignation, but where nattire yields 
to forrow.—She was not formed for 
the afperities of life: alas! the had 
none ta calm the tumult of her 
breait ; fhe had none to fpeak peace 
to‘a mind already troubled beyond 
the power of being allayed. 

It was in one of thofe miferable 
hours, when hope forfook her and 
fled—at a time whenadead infant, 
the only tie which connected. her 
with her hufband, lay ftretched on 

er bed—when all the events of her 
life came m review before her, that 
fhe wandered into a park near her 
habitation, feparated from the road 
by a river—It was there fhe fat her- 
felf down on the grafs, and indulged 
in agonies of grief; which were to 
be no longer fuppreffed. 

All the horrors of her fituation 
appeared in review before her—the 
fad contraft between the days of 
youth and happinefs, of admiration 
and vanity, and thofe miferable 
days and nights fhe had fince fuf 
fered were agtive in her imagination. 
Putting her hand into her pocket 
for a handkerchief to dry thofe tears, 
which once the proudeft would have 
been happy to dry up, fhe found a 
letter addrefled to her by her father 
on the firft news of her intended 
marriage ; there he, though gently, 
upbraided her with want of confi- 
dence, fuggetted fufpicions of the re- 
al charaéter of her lover, and paint- 
ed in lively colours the feelings of 
a parent and the duty of a child.— 
This only was wanting to give fury 
to that fpeechlefs agony which now 
pofleffled her w hole foul—and fur- 
rounded as fhe was by horrors which 
cannot be defcribed, fhe fought 


relief, where it is to be feared t the 
miferable feck it in vain—fhe vihinsté 
ed into the river near her, and funk 
in 2 moment to rife no more ! 
But this unhappy fair one was 
not unobfervel—T wo perfons on 
horfeback 
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horfeback on the road had obferved 
her, though at a confiderable dil- 
tance, and one of them put fpurs 
to his horfe, beckoning the other to 
follow.—They foon arriyed at a 
place where the river was fordable, 
but arrived too late for the relief of 
Laura.—They procured afliltance 
in finding the body, and conveyed 
it to her lonely abode. —The wretch- 
ed hufband was not unmoved by the 
news of ‘his, which was. fpeedily 
conveyed to him, but he objected 
only that impulfe which guided all 
his actions. —He fummed up all his 
crimes in one, and by an unfought 
facrifice to the memory of his wite, 
he rufhed into the prefence of his 
Maker, with the guilt of his own 
and her blocd on his devoted head. 


543 

The conclufion of this narrative 
is perhaps no more than has often 
been inculcated, but it is what ought 
often to be repeated, that “ ‘Though 
vice is conftantly attended by mife- 
ry, virtue itfelf cannot confer hap- 
pinefs in this world, except it is 
animated with the hopes of a better, 
where complete juftice fhall be done 
and where complete happinedfs fhall 
have no end.” 

Laura ought to have yet fuftained 
evils which, however great, cannot 
withaut long experience, be deemed 
hopelefs, Byt her mind, originally 
not ftrong, was driven, by the im- 
patience of wrang, to the futal alter- 
native—to fuffer yet more, or to 
end all by precipitating hertelf inte 
an untimely grave. 


a ESS OOOO 
SincuLar Instance of LIBERALITY. 


HE people of the Eaft, who 

are generally more volatile 

than the reft of mankind, carry 
their virtues and vices to extremes. 
A man who was liberal even to 
profufion, relided in Bagdad, un- 
der the reign of the Caliph Mam- 
oun: His prodigality prefently 
difperfed animmentfe fortune. One 
day, Afmai, a poet, who had thared 
very confiderably in his profufion, 
came and knocked at his door as 
ufual, fuppofing him to be ftill a 
tich man ; the porter refufed him 


the following effect : What differs 
ence is there between a mifer anda 
generous man, if the latter keeps bis 
door out ? He gave thefe lines to 
the porter, defiring he would pre- 
fent them to his mafter. He did 
not fiay long for an anfwer, for the 
{ervant immediately returned with 
the fame paper, on the back of 
which was written two lines to the 
following purport When a gen 
erous manhas given away his all, be 
does right to keep his door fhut, that be 
may not have the mortification of re- 





admittance : Afmai, chagrined at fujing to grant a favour. 


this treatment, wrote fome verifes ta 


PHOS ERO Oe 
Anecporrs of Dr. JOHNSON. 


HERE were two fineularities 
in this genius, which have e- 
feaped the refearches of all his bio- 
graphers. In the" centre of the 
market place at Litchfield, where 


he was born, there is a great iron 
ring, fixed by a flapte in a ftone, 
which formerly ferved as a necel- 
fary inttrument in the favage diver- 
fon of bull baiting. When Johnfon 


happened 
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happened in his walks, for he paid 
an annual vifit to Litchfield, to pafs 
by this fpot, he would frequently in 
the midft of thofe reveries in which 
he feemed to be involved, ftep afide, 
and ftooping down, lay hold of the 
ring, and pull it about, as if he had 
been trying whether he had been 
able to extricate it from the ftone 
to which it was fixed. 

The other remarkable particu- 
lars concerning Johnfon, which has 
not been mentioned by his numer- 
ous biographers is, that he made it 
2 point, when he paid his annual 





vifit to the place of his nativity, % 
call on every perfon in that city, 
with whom he had the leaft ac. 
quaintance ; but that the inftant he 
knocked at the door, he would, with. 
out giving time for the opening of 
it, pafs on to another, where he 
would ‘do the fame thing ; fo that 
it frequently happened that two or 
three fervants would be running af. 
ter the doctor, reqaefting that he 
would return to their matters or 
miftrefies houfes, who were waiting 
to receive him. 


sz NOOSA detenictn nw 





Ludicrous Anecdote of Frencn GALLANTRY. 
(from Mariti’s Travels through Syria and Paleftine.} 


VISITED the wells of Ras- 
I Elein, in the company of two 
French gentlemen, one of whom 
was a phyfician—from the fummit 
of a little hill, we had a view of the 
furrounding plains, and perceived, 
at a {mall diftance, a group of Arab 
women on the brink of a rivulet, 
in which fome of them were wafhing 
their clothes, and others bathing ; 
but they were all perfectly naked. 
This fpectacle produced fuch a 
fudden effect on one of the French 
gentlemen, as plainly fhewed hewas 
of avery warm temperament. He 
wifhed immediately to defcend the 
hill, in order, as he faid, to obferve 
thefe people a little clofer; and he 
requefted me to accompany him. 
Knowing better than my compan- 
jon the difpofition of the orientals, 
I pointed out the dangers to which 
he was going to expoie himfelf, ei- 
ther from the women themfelves, 
or the Arabs that he might meet : 
But all my remonitrances were in- 
effectual ; for he was determined 
to gratify his curiofity, even at the 
hazard of his life. 
Finding that I would not com. 


ply with his requeft, he endeavours 
éd to prevail on the phyfician to 
accompany him, but he had as lit- 
tle courage as I. Our companion 
was then no longer able to contain 
himfelf ; he amped on the earth 
with his foot, curfed his bad for- 
tunethat he had not at leaft brought 
his {py-glafs with him, and even 
reproached nature with having plac- 
ed fuch a diftance between the hill 
and the rivulet. 

Hurried away by his vivacity, 
he did not even {pare us, whom he 
confidered as pufilanimous beings, 
and infenfible to female charms. In 
fhort, he burft from us with fo 
much velocity, that he had reach- 
ed the borders of the rivulet before 
we well knew of his departure. 

I was much furprifed to ice all 
the women come forth from the 
water, and, advancing towards him, 
naked as they were, invite him to 
take a place among them. Our 
French friend then redoubled his 
compliments, andemployed themoft 
expreffive figns to thew his grati- 
tude. He was eagerly received, and 
almoft immediately furrounded by 

a circle 
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a-circle of thefe females ; but their 
caredles were only a {nare to enable 
them to punith his predumption, 
They attacked him all at once, fome 
tearing his hair, while others maul- 
ed him with their fills ; and, I am, 
perfuaded, that he would have fallen 
a victim to their fury, had not his 
courage delivered him from their 
hands. He afterwards avoided, as 
well as he could, a fhower of llones, 
difchargedafter him ; fomeof which, 
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notwithftanding his activity, were 
not without effec. 

This tragi-comic feene excited 
both laughter and compaffion, while 
the amorous Frenchman was oblig- 
ed to folicit the aid of the phyfician, 
to drefs his wounds. Senfible of 
his folly; he promifed to behave 
with more prudence in future, and, 
indeed, we gave him full credit for 
his. refolution. 


SENTIMENTAL 


rHY is the mind of man, 

when endued with what is 
talled tafte, delighted with extrav- 
agant flights in poetry, extraotdi- 
nary metaphors, excefles m gram- 
mar, cromatics in mufic, &« ? How 
come we to be charmed with things 
which offend common ienfe, or 
fhock the natural ear? And frum 
what turn of caprice doés it pro- 
ceed, that the very errors and faults 
of fome of the arts and fciences, are 
efteerned beauties? Nay, to fhew 
that tafte is not only above, but 
even fometimes averfe from ratioti- 
al admiration, we need but recol- 
le& the pleafure we receive from 
viewing fome of the deformities of 
nature, as rocks, precipices, &c. 
and at the fame time remember, 
that we are fenfible of a cerain hor- 
ror during the contemplation. 





LIFE is a picture ; fortune the 
frame, but misfortune the fhade— 
the firft only its extrinfic ornament, 
but the latter, if well fuftained, 
forms the intrinfic merit by giving 
a bolder relief to the figures. 





THE critic lives too much in his 
ftudy ; and the difference between 
fuch a perfon, and thofe who con- 





REFLECTIONS. 


verfe familiarly in the world, may 
be compared to the upper fad, and’ 
the under /pit of the earth—the lat- 
ter may have intrinfically the fame 
powers of vegetation, but wants the 
ation and impregnation of the at- 
mofphere, to fee its fixed falts at 
liberty to exert themfelves, 

IS not a child’s grief fot the lofs 
of his dinner more fincere than a 
man’s? In proportion as our reas 
fon improves, and our fentiment 
tefines, the poignancy of difappoint- 
ment appears more blunt. There 
is an alleviating tefource, a kind of 
felf-foothing confolation, in the ve- 
ry diftreffes of delicate minds, the 
refinement of which would be but 
poorly exchanged for 

“ The broadeft unfeeling folly wears.” 
But the difappointment of mere na- 
tural appetite has no refource, no 
alleviation ; how much more to be 
pitied then ! 


THERE is a certain reftlefinefs 
and impatience in our minds, that 
refufes pleafure from a continued 
enjoyment, or contemplation of the 
fame objetts, or ideas ; and our na- 
ture thirfts for variety, from the 


cradle to the grave. e feveral 
{eafons 
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feafors of life open with novelty, 
to childhood, to youth, to man- 
hood, and fene/feince. We find our- 
feives ftill, as we approach thefe ad- 
vancing 2ras, attracted by differ- 
ent views, pafhons, and purfuits; 
and quit the former fcene without 
regret ; not becanfe the fhifting 
one will afford us better entertain- 
ment; for as yet we have had noex- 
perience of it, but which does as 
well, becaufe we have made fufh- 
cient trial of the foregoing, have ef- 
fayed its pleafures; and exhaufted 
its variety. At length the vaflalage 
of ignorance dnd fubjection is pait ; 
we have now arrived at the long 
wifhed-for throne of man’s eftate, 
ahd would maintain the flattering 
empire of health, vigour, and rea- 
fon, duting the remainder of our 
reign. But when we have chimed 
over all the changes on the few 
notes of this pitch of life, how fhall 
we be able fo relieve that /icdium vi- 
ta, that fatiety of life, fo generally 
complained of already, even in the 
prefent contracted portions of our 
time, which numbers have found 
fo irkfome, that they have had re- 
courfe to drunkennefs, or fuicide, 
to rid themfelves of ? 





THE fuccefiion and “alternation 
of mauly bufinefs, {ports, and plea- 
‘fures, are truly rational amufe- 
ments to the mind ; the chaite alli- 
ances, the tender connexions, the 
generous friend{hips, the charitable 
dependencies of this fate of life 
(the youthful), are, indeed, addi- 
tional fources of moral happinefs, 
and heart-felt trarfports. Bat 
continued to a certain period, only 
faticty fucceeds, too often repeated 
joys 3. and pleafures ftill running in 
a circle,lag, when we begin the well 
known courfe again. Were vigo- 
rous manhood to remain, the fame 
pafions and* purfuits would ftill 
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fubfitt, with baffled hopes, and dif. 
appointed wiflies; novelty would 
grow flale, and variety lofe its 
change, while curiofity would urge, 
and impatience refent the palled fra. 


,ition ; till we fhould at length, ery 


out with a {mall alteration; in the 
language of Milton, 
“Each feafon and {ts change difpleafe a- 
like.” 
A thoufarid untried follies would be 
then attempted ; premiums prefer: 
red by wearied libertines, as was 
once done by a Roman emperor; 
by the invention of new pleafures; 
caprice, debauchery; and vice, 
would vifity and clofe our lives in 
madnefs or defpair. Happily inre- 
lief to our unftable nature, our vig- 
our declines, our pafhons fubfide ; 
curiofity grows weary, our defircs 
are fatistied, and indolence fucceeds. 
A diffe: cnt train of ideas infenfibly 
form themfelves, by degrees, in our 
minds—health, peace, and eafe be- 
come then our wiler with We 
have feen the vanities, and felt the 
follies of life ; nor would we trya-_ 
gain with feeble mind, and relaxed 
finews, 
“To feck, with erring flep, contentment's 
obvi0us way.” 
Laftly, death, that in vigour would 
have been our fear, in decay bee 
comes our hope. 





A. mediocrity in writing is quick- 
er perceived in poetry, than any 
thing elf. I would rather ducy in 
the.turface fometimes, than always 
anchor in the mud. 





HOW cruel a cafe is it, after 2 
perfon has {pent his lite in attaining 
a good repute, that fome capricious 
jealoufy arifing in our minds, or 
any malicious infinuations from a- 
nother hand, fhall deprive him of the 
credit of it? A man may have hon- 
our and fell iron at the fame time. 


HERALDRY 
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| For the MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE. 
HERALDRY HIEROGLYPHICS.—A Fracment. 


ge tb hiftory of the crufades af: 
fords a ftriking pi@ure of the 
folly and enthufiafm of mankind, 
when left to the blind impulfe of a 
heated and deluded imaginationy 
It is to thefe, however, we are ins 
debted for that perfeGtion to which 
heraldry, as a fcience, has been cat- 
ried, : 
_. Heraldry is a feience fo eftirna- 
ble arid amufing, that many of the 
nobility and virtuofos of every na- 
tion have, for feveral centuriesy 
deerned it worthy their ftudious ap» 
plication. ’ 

Kings and priaces have derived 
entertainment from the inveftiga~ 
tion of the nobility, alliances, and 
power of their anceftry, in the 
hieroglyphics .of this curious fci¥ 
ence. Others; > of'inquiry and en’ 
terprife, although confined to a 
humbler {phere of a¢tion, have been: 
equally gratified in finding that 
their progenitors were dignified 
with royal favour. Their pleafure 
has been heightened; when, by 
their induftrious ferutiny into the 
mazes of heraldry, they have dif- 
covered that a refpeétable number 
of their anceftors were enrolled in 
the lift of fame for fome diftinguith= 
ing literary acquiretment,, military 
prowefs, a fhining virtue, or fome 
—— patriotic fetvice: 

n a coat of arms we have a 
concife, but comprehenfive hittory 
of the heroic deeds; which raifed 
the anceftry of the bearer to emi- 
nence. Arms, properly blazoned, 
ferve to point out the defcent of 
the bearer, and to mark the various 
fteps by which his anceftors arrived 
at celebrity. They diftingvith the 
multiplied branches proceeding 
from the fame original ftock, and 
on the relationfhip between fam- 
liies. 


“ol. PIL B 


Ini this, as in moft other fciences, 
there have been abufes. Several 
armorifts, fond of the marvellous, 
wifhing to give themfélves an im- 
portance; by the profundity of their 
refearches anid difcoveries, or per- 
haps actuated by an entailed por- 
tion of the crufadets’ fpirit, have 
been difguftfully prolix on the na- 
ture, properties,and myltic allufions 
of heraldic tin@tures,- The pre’ end- 
ers to this myftetious knowledge; 
we readily grant, have an indefea- 
fible right to a provitice in the cab- 
aliftie erhpire. 

‘I¢is'with heraldry, in fome meaf- 
ure) .as with the maforetic notes: 
Fhefe fubferve the purpofe of de- 
termining the original pronuncia- 
tion of the Hebrew and forhe other 
oriental languages. Heraldry fubs 
ferves the purpofe of giving birth’ 
and rank their dué precedence, ac- 
cording to the ideas of formef 
times, This modern age has guil+ 
Jotined them both. 

_ The feribbler of this paper is as 
high and wiggified a devotee to 
liberty and equality, under rational 
refiviftions, as ever grafped pen or 
fwerd; yet, itis his creed, that there 
isan inconteftible foundation in na- 
ture for diftin@tions.! This fentiment 
is fanétioned by the invariable dif- 
pofition of the parts throughout the 
three kingdoms of nature, and by 
the high beheft of God himfelf. 

The noble have been diftinguifh- 
ed from the ignoble by external 
badges, time immemorial. The 
breaftplate, ephod, mitre, and veft- 
ments of curious workmanthip, 
were the levitical characteriflics. 

Crowns and diadems have ever 
been thoefe of monarchs and emper- 
ors. In perufing Homer, Virgil, 
and other claffics, we find their 
heroes diftinguifhed by the various 

figures 
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figures of their fhields. Homer 
has given a vety pompous account 
of the thield of Ulyffes.--Alexander 
the great permitted his chiefs to 
wear certain badges on their ars 
mour, pennons and banners, that 
their perfonages might be eafily 
known and fuitably revered. He 
ftrictly enjoined that no potentate 
throughout his dominions fhould 
confer {uch badges of honour. This 
prerogative he claimed as his inde- 
pendent right, and ail kings and 
fovereign princes, from that period 
to the prefent, have, in this particu- 
lar, made him their pattern. 
Hieroglyphic characters have 
been in vogue from the remoteft 
ages.* The Egyptians brought 
this myfticel {pecies of writing to 
very contiderable perfection. -Con- 
verfant with the natural world, ja- 
voured with a fituation friendly to 
{cientific inveftigation and improve- 
ment, and blefled with a brilliant 
imagination, they felected the fig- 
ures of fuch objects as in fome par- 
ticulars bore the molt ftriking re- 
femblance to the things they wifhed 
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to defcribe. Thofe figures, their 
importance eftablifhed, iubferve the 
purpofe of writing. They are in 
fact akind of fterography. With 
a fmall number of thefe the Egyp. 
tians could exprefs, on a little piece 
of papyrus, what amodern fcribbler 
would {pin into the extent of many 
folio pages. 

The morning, which has been 
the fubject of fo many claborate, 
fublime, and beautiful poetic pro. 
ductions, is unfolded to view by the 
fimple figure of the crocodiles eye. 
Job probably knew the import of 
this hieroglyphic 3 for, in {peaking 
of this monitrous animal, he fays, 
“ his eyes are like the eyelids of the 
morning.” Could it be proved that 
this fymbol was in ufe prior to the 
days of Job ; that he had it in his 
mind when he penned this would 
hardly remain problematical. The 
fymbol is very natural, for, 

———“ When his burnith’d eyes 
“ Lift their broad lids, the morning feema 


to rife.” 
MODENA. 





* The curious may be highly entertained with the writings of the late learned and 


ingenious Count de Gebelin, on hicrogly phics. 
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The REPOSITORY. 


No. XXVI. 


Rerections occafioned by reading an account of a ludicrous exit. 


DO not like this apparent gai- 

ety, this ebullition of facetious 
wit, in the hour of diffolution ! Me- 
thinks an air of levity but ill be- 
comes a departing {pirit ; and there 
is a decent, a compofed folemnity, 
which, while it elevates the mind, in 
the fame moment, beit accords 
with propriety. If my head is, up- 
on the coming hour, deftined to the 
block, refignation, and prefence of 
mind, with manners fedately digni- 


fied, is fortitude : but licentious jelt- 
ing, and ludicrous comments, upon 
an occafion fo awfully ferious, are 
truly fhocking. At fuch a period, 
recollection is furely neceilary—at 
leaft, it is natural ; an affectation of 
unconcern is defpicable ; and if it is 
real, it announces a mind devoid of 
fenfibility. Exertions of native fu- 
periority, evinced by calm com- 
pofure, are defcriptive of equanim- 
ity ; but boilterous mirth can never 
be 
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be confidered as the fmalleft indi- 
cation of heroifm. Were we to ruth, 
with a familiar air, or fupercilious 
ftep, into the prefence of that being, 
whofe brow was encircled by the 
wreath of merit, or upon whofe 
head glittered even an_ earthly 
crown, we fhould be juftly chargea- 
ble with temerity ; but when we 
are about to prefent ourfelves be- 
fore an omnipotent, and a felf-ex- 
iitent Creator, from whom we orig- 


_ inate, and upon whom we mutt e- 


ternally depend, perturbation, even 
in the extreme, may be tolerated— 
and the moft profound veneration, 
and deep-felt awe, is but a proper 
acknowledgment of the immentity 
of Deity. It is furely incumbent 
upon the foul, to clothe itfelf in the 


‘garments of humility, to affume its 


utmoft purity, and if it joys in its 
approach to the divine, the benig- 
nant Author of its exiftence, let its 
joy partake of folemnity—tet it be 
chaftifed by ferious propriety. I 
envy not the felicity of that aor, 
who, being apprized that he hath 
but a few hours to continue in the 
prefent f{cene, devotes the interval 
to drefs, and fancy; to bows, and 


employ my powers in meditating 

upon an opening heaven—in grafp- 

ing at ideas fuitable to that auguit 

afembly, which I am fo foon to 

join, and in an effort to diveft my 

fpirit of every earth-born care.— 

The change is afluredly great—it 

is of immeafurable importance.— 

Of our deftination we can have lit- 
tle idea, and although, from the 
philanthropy of our God, from the 
atonement made for our offences, 
and the price paid for our redemp- 
tion, we may rationally conclude, 
that happinefs is our defignation ; 
yet, there is a variety of confidera- 
tions that are, at fuch a moment, 
abundantly fufficient to fill, and ex- 
ercife the ftrongelt, and molt capa- 
cious mind ; and we fhould be care- 
ful to clofe the fcene with becoming 

decency. Even the atheilt, I fhould 

imagine, except he hath, by contin- 
ued anticipation, become habituated 
to the comfortlefs profpect of anni- 
hilation, muft acknowledge the pe- 
riod which is to terminate his exift- 
ence, but ill-fuited to exprefions of 
mirth—and the probability is, that 
he bids adieu to pain and pleafure, 

with {enfations of folemn regret. 


compliments. When the period of CONSTANTIA. 
my diffolution is at hand, let me 
PS OOHPBI QUO 
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The MEMORITI 


LCANDOR was a youth en- 
dowed with all the charms 

of beauty; but his outward form 
feemed only an index to the fuperior 
graces of his mental accomplith- 
ments. His artlefs behaviour, and 
the complacency of his difpofition, 
gained him the efteem of his neigh- 
bours, and prepoffeffed the hearts of 
ftrangers in his favour. Even in 
the {tages of his infancy, while child- 
ith antufemenis employed his atten- 


ALIS T.. No. VI. 


tion, there feemed in him that noble- 
nefs of {pirit above his playfellows, 
which is the fure indication of an 
early genius. Natural objets only 
for a fhort time could fatisfy his 
ambition—he panted to climb the 
fteeps of fcience. But nurfed in 
humble obfcurity—a ftranger to the 
politenefs of a court—where fhall 
he find a Mecenas? He grieved, 
but carefully concealed the caufe of 
his grief from his parents. _— 
yy 
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by the. fecret rock and the tree, 
would he retire, to lament the par- 


fimony of fortune. The parent at 
length found out the caufe of his 
fon’s melancholy, but was unable 
to relieve it. Refignation was the 
Only cordial which could afford re- 
lief to their fouls: But capricious 
fortune looks with an eye of pity 
upon their fituation. A ftranger, 
ftopping accidentally at the cota 
to take fome refrefhment, was 
lighted with the fimple neatnefs of 
the maniion, the induftry of the pa- 
rents, but much more with the con- 
verifation of young Alcandor, He 
difcovered their penurious circum- 
ftances, and conceiving a ftrong af- 
fection for their fon, propofed to 
take him under his own care, which 

ropofal was cheerfully accepted. 

tis needlefs to fay any thing of the 
joy which his parents expreiled—it 
is eafier felt than defcribed. The 
benevolent ftranger beheld with 
pleafure the uncommon genius of 
Alcandor, and fent him to an uni- 
verfity for his education. 

We are now to contemplate Al- 
candor rambling in the fields of fci- 
ence, and enriching himfclf with al] 
thé fiores of intellectual knowledge. 
We mutt confider him, not merely 
indulging himfelf with the piures 
of fancy, but with making that im- 
provement of fcience, which brings 
home ufeful inftructionsto the heart. 
After the common time allotted for 
education-had elapfed, Alcandor 
quits the walks of his ftudy and en- 
ters on the threfhold of the world, 
with his mind well guarded againit 
the feductions of vice. It is natu- 
ral to prefume,that he would choofe 
that profeflion which will infallibly 
Jead merit into public attention. 
He remains to this day the pride 
and ornament of his country. 

From the imperfe& tketch here 
given of the character of Alcandor, 


the importance of the eftablifhment 
of public fchools is fully illuftrated, 
Had not a benevolent liranger be. 
held this youth, he would have 
funk unnoticed into oblivion, §o 
true are the words of the poet ; 


“ Full many a gem, of pureft ray ferene, 

Thedark untathom’d caves of ocean bear ; 

Full many a flower is doom'd to blufh un- 
feen, 


And walle its fweetnefs on the defert air.” 


Thus a diamond may often lie 
neglected in its cruit, which, if pol- 
ifhed by the hand of an artificer, 
would be a gem of ineftimable val- 
ue. But it is anfwered, that much 
of the public money muft be fquan- 
dered away to no purpofe, as many 
children would attend the {fchools, 
who could reap no advantage from 
ftudy. Afide from the natural 
weaknefs of this remark, and the 
prefumption that we are dealing 
with a nation of mifers, let us fee 
if this aflertion is founded on fac, 
Hiftory informs us, that the moft 
valuable difcoveries, in every art 
and {cience, were made principally 
by men, who, to fpeak in the fath- 
ionable ftile, were of low birth and 
family, From whence arofe that 
illuftrious group of ftatefmen, of 
poets, and orators, the admiration 
of antiquity, and whofe works have 
been hung out as examples to mod- 
ern ages ? Unqueitionably they 
fprung from the common mafs of 
the people. By fuch characters the 
credit of a nation is eftablithed, and 
thus the public are more than doub- 
ly repaid for their expenfes. But 
even if this {tatement is nothing but 
a falacy, it does not injure, in the 
leaft, the validity of the argument. 
No one will conteft but what the 
property of individuals is as well 
expended in the eftablifhment of 
fchools, as in the purchafe of gew- 
gaws and the fripperies of fafhion. 

, It 
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It will check the progrefs of luxu- 
ry, which is the bane of public fe- 
licity. It is then the duty of the 
legiflature to interpofe ; but the 

od fenfe of the citizens of the dif- 
ro. ftates, forbids us to doubt, 
but what this ufeful fcheme of a 
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general education, will finally be 


adopted. The example of Mafla- 
chufetts will doubtlefs be followed, 
and, in this manner, the way may 
be opened for the complete eman- 
cipation of the human mind from. 
the flavery of ignorance, 
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The 


GLEANER. No. XXX, 


Apparent fecrecy fufpicion nerves, 

And fcrutiny is nurtur'd by referve ; 

While the fweet flow of confidence bequeaths, 
‘hat treafur’d peace, a rich perfume which breathes. 


ISGUISES are frequently 

the convenient afylums of 
villainy ; and as they are always 
queftionable, they are with proprie- 
ty always fufpected. To'trace the 
labyrinth of folly, into which the 
flagitious delinquent is precipitated, 
requires more than human penetra- 
tion. Many are the windings and 
doublings of the proficient in error ; 
all his paths are intricate, he is 
fruitful in fubterfuges, and he is en- 
veloped in myftery. I do not fay 
that virtue hath never worn a veil, 
or that integrity may not fuppofe 
it neceflary to hold up falfe lights ; 
but I contend that the pradfice of 
deception, being an expedient that 
mult be acknowledged extremely 
hazardous, it ought never to be re- 
forted to but in the /af extremity : 
and I am free to own, that I have 
found a fingular pleafure in indulg- 
ing ahope, that truth and innocence 
will generally bear their own 
weight, The fmooth furface of 
the limpid ftream out-fpreads its 
azure flow to the mot curious in- 
veltigation ; the orient luminary of 
day emits a flood of light ; it iffues 
forth a tranfcendent body, elevated 
in itfelf, and to every eye confeffed ; 


and the upright ancient, wifhed for 
a glafs in his breaft, that the pofi- 
bility of concealment might be thus 
erafed from the catalogue of his 
abilities. Ambiguity cafts a veil 
over the moft irreproachable life ; 
it originates the invidious ardours of 
fpeculation ; and it gives to the fea- 
tures of virtue the contour of folly. 
I confefs that I am charmed by 
franknefs of foul ; ingenuity and in- 
tegrity of manners, carry with them 
their title to my unreferved efteem, 
and uponthehonett fincereman, rea- 
fon, unbiafled by fafhion, or habit, 
is ever ready to pronounce a eulogy. 
I abhor duplicity in every form, 
doubtful meanings, double entend- 
ers,playing upon words, with every 
bagatelle of this defcription, are, 
in my opinion, at leaft inclegant, 
and unbecoming ; nor can I allow 
that they make any part of manly 
Senfes true wit, or genuine humour. Yn 
a fair, open, confiftent manner of 
thinking, converfing and acting, 
there is both dignity and propriety, 
and an elevated reputation is the 
well earned reward of - perfevering, 
and unequivocal worth. We liften, 
with unreftrained pleafure, to the 
man of unimpeached honour ; to 
him, 
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him whofe upright foul hath never 
been entangled in the wilds of de- 
ceit, who hath never debafed him- 
felf by an alliance with falfehood, 
nor fported with the credulity of 
his aflociates ; who, worfhipping at 
the fhrine of truth, hath ftill held 
her inviolate, regarding all her in- 
{tigations as facred, and difclaining 
to purchafe the /imile of levity at the 
expenfe of that jeft which borrows its 
humour from a breach of veracity ; 
and itis then that we confer upon 
him the moft honourary diftinction, 
when, with unlimitted confidence, 
we repofe upon his word the mott 
unhefitating faith ; itis dangerous 
to amufe ourfelves with the /em- 
blance of vice ; the habit of uttering 
merry falfehoods, will foon blunt the 
fine edge of our feelings, and we 
fhall eafily flide into themoft ferious 
and capital violations of truth. Integ- 
rity dignifies a character ; franknefs 
is truly amiable, and if the offence 
is not highly enormous, foftened by 
the ingenuity of a candid acknowl- 
edgment, we are ready to prefs the 
offender to our bofoms, we allow 
hima fecond leafe of our eflteem, 
and it depends altogether upon 
himfelf, whether we fhall everagain 
ferve upon him a writ of ejection. 
A moment of concealment is a mo- 
ment of humiliation ; and although 
circumftances mayfometime render 
it neceflary, yet, it is certain, that 
when the paths of innocence are encom- 
paffed by ambiguity ; the luftre of her 
crownis dimned ; her blooming hon- 
ours feem to wane, and we helitate, 
whileuttering thofe applaufes which 
fhould be referved to enwreath the 
brow of unequivocal merit. Myfte- 
rious arrangements excite fufpicion; 
conjecture is afloat ; jealoufy is 
roufed; the erial mifchief feeds upon 
the thineft diet, and peace evapo- 
rates in its grafp. Monimia is per- 
turbed and agitated ; not an hour 
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in the day but a variety of torment. 
ing ideas fucceed each other in her 
mind ; and the moft vexatious in- 
quietude, is the defpot of her 
dreams. Monimia once boafted of 
her felicity, and her prefent fuffer- 
ings are the offspring of conjecture ; 
delicacy forbids her to queftion, 
and yet her tranquillity will never 
be reftored, until fhe learns to what 
fair hand her loved Eugenio was 
indebted for the exprefive device fo 
elegantly enwreathed, and fo curi- 
outly cut, which hath recently 
come into his pofleffion, and which 
he carefully preferves in the cover 
of his watch. Clarifla is agitated 
and unhappy ; fhe accidentally dif- 
covered in the e(fcritoir of Horatio, 
a lock of hair; it was beautifully 
glofly ; fhe is pofitive that it never 
made a part of her own auburn 
treffes ; it was neatly folded in 
fome lines, fweetly pathetic, and 
tenderly poetical] : Perhaps the rape 
of that immortalized lock, which 
Dan Pope has fo fweetly fung, al- 
though it interefted the ccleftials, 
was not productive of more real an- 
guifh—and I perfiuade myfelf that 
every fufceptible fair one will drop 
a tear over the forrows of Clariffa. 
Cordelia, whofe attachment to her 
nuptial lord is {till unbroken, hath 
pafled months of diffatisfadtion, occa- 
fioned by her incertitude, relative 
to the difpofal of a pair of ficeve 
buttons, which fhe formerly prefent- 
ed to her Henry as a pledge of 
love. But thefe are all unjultifia- 
ble fources of inquietude—they are 
the imbecilities of the mind, and o- 
riginating in the caprice of affe&ion, 
they are of too {mall moment to 
merit attention ; and they are, be- 
fides, too reprehenfible to be coun- 
tenanced. I grant that they are at 
prefent comparatively {mall ; yct if I 
am unhappy, I am unhappy, what- 
ever may have produced the evil; 
and 





























and when the peace of a family, or 
ven of an individual, is involved, a 
full explanation, with every attempt 
to foothe, is as neceflary as it is gen- 
erous ; and it fhould always be re- 
membered, that the unextinguifhed 
flame, which, raging with increaf- 
ing violence, purfies its defolatin 

career, and iffues in the mof di 
trefling conflagration, was onee a 
lambent {park, whofe genial warmth 
might eafily have been {fupprefied, 
and whofe agency, under a judicious 
direction, might have produced the 
moft beneficial effects. Yes, the 
peace of families is too often facri- 
ficed to falfe delicacy, and to an ill- 
judged filence upon fatts, and cir- 
cumftances, which ought to have 
been fcrupuloufly narrated, and 
critically examined. Inviolable fe- 
crefy, preferved for any confiderable 
length of time, fuppofing it of im- 
portance to thofe with whom we 
are intimately connected, is hardly 
within the chapter of poflibilities ; 
a word, or even a look, accidental- 
ly tranfpiring, will give the alarm ; 
the truth, however latent, is in part 
divulged ; curiofity commenceth 
the purfuit, and a clue is obtained, 
which may be juft fufficient to ia- 
troduce the interefted perfon into 
a labyrinth, from which, never be- 
ing able to extricate himfelf, he 
may be defpoiled of al! that treaf- 
ured ferenity, which he had vainly 
hoped, would ferve as a fund, for 
the fupport of a life of rational en- 
joyment. Alovely womanatthis mo- 
ment rufhes upon my recollection ; 
fhe is not perfonally known to me, 
but although the vaft Atlantic rolls 
its waves between us, yet, with re- 
iterated pleafure, I have frequently 
traced the Jineaments of her fair 
mind, as I have feen it portrayed 
in many a well-written page, the 
produc ofher inimitable pen. She 
hath, Iam told, a pleafing exteri- 
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or, and her underftanding is ele- 
vated much above the level of me« 
diocrity. Nature, when fhe beftows 
ed upor her uncommon parts, en- 
dowed her alfo with an exquifite 
tendernefs of foul. Her imagina- 
tion was lively and fertile, and the 
had a tafte capable of diftinguith 
ing, and highly zefting, the beau- 
ties of poetry. Early enlifting in 
the fervice of the Mufes, ihe became 
one of their moft fuccefsful vota- 
ries ; and, from the beautiful par- 
terres which ornament the parnaf- 
fian, grounds, fhe hath fkilfully and 
happily combined many an ele- 
gantly fancied bouquet. She was 
always a nymph of the fober-fuited 
train, and to airs the molt. penfive- 
ly melodious her lyre was uniform. 
ly attuned. Sweet Eliza, in the 
enchanting walks of poefy thy feet 
have ceafed to {tray ; that confirm- 
ed melancholy, which the funny 
beams of hope can no longer im- 
prefs, will no more {well the ne- 
gleéted chords,the voiceofthe chant- 
refs is forever mute, and the lovely 
minftrel hath forgotten to charm. 

Unhappy fair one, the flowers of 
fancy thou haft refufed to cull, the 
rofe of thy tranquillity is blighted, 
and thy violets, alas! have all with. 
ered. tis to the ill-fated filence of 
Eliza,and her maternal! parent, that 
her misfortunes muft be imputed. 
The ftory of herlifeisfimple; lowed 
unreturnable obligations to her fa- 
ther, for it was to him that I was 
indebted for that fyftematic, and 
rational mode of thinking, which 
has conftituted the mof tranquil, 
and refined moments of my exift- 
ence. He was a man in the lite. 
rary line ; his writings are copious, 
and energetic ; and for ftrength of 
argument, perfpicuity of diction, 

and felf-evident demonftrations, he 

hath never yet been furpafled: but 

having attained, in his aoa pur- 
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fuit, to the highef poffible grade; 
he was fo abforbed in thofe com- 
templations, in which originated fo 
large a part of his felicity, as to be- 
come reprehenfibly inattentive to 
every confideration which he deem- 
ed of lefler moment. Ittoo often 
happens that real, or original geni- 
us, although poffefled of every oth- 
er excellence, and diftincutihed by 
the moft fhining qualifications, is 
neverthelefs found deftitute of thofe 
very neceflary requifites, which cart 
alone beltow a capability of a ben- 
eficial intercourfe with mankind. 
Mr. Mortimor, the father of Eliza, 
made his nuptial choice with fo lit- 
tle difcretion; as to exchange the 
marriage vow with a woman, who, 
at the very moment that fle met 
him at the altar, knew herfelf to be 
the wife of another! With this per- 
fidioufly abaridoned ingrate, he liv- 
éd in total ignorancé of het crimi- 
nal connerion, and laviihing upon 
he? evety proof of an attachment 
almoft unexampled; until the per- 
jured mifcreant,; having {tripped him 
of every Valuable article which he 
poffefied,; found means to abfcond 
with the paramour of her choice, at 
a period whien the treacheroufly be- 
trayed Mortimor was efigaged in 
the difeharge of fome benevolent 
offices, which his philanthropic dif- 
pofition had impofed upon him as 
dtities. It was not until after her 
elopement, that the turpitude of 
her life was difclofed to him, and 
yet he could not even then, al- 
though convinced of her atrocity, 
be perfuaded to take meafures cal- 
culated to bring her to condi 

punifhment ! Many years elapfed 
before the wound that he had re- 
ceived admitted a cure ; his tender- 
refs of foul, and his innate fenfe of 
rectitude, ftill combated his peace, 
and reafon, for a long time, plead 
in vain. At length, Aasad, the 


lenient hand of affuaging years; 
aided by the intellef&taal accom. 
plifhments, and the prepoffefling 
exterior, of a truly deferving fe. 
male, effectuated the moft falutary 
change. Hope once more dawned 
in his bofom, it gleamed like fome 
heavenly vifitant athwart the me- 
lancholy region of his benighted 
foul ; by degrees it obliterated the 
gloomy ideas which hovered there; 
and he again afferted the native 
dignity of his character: To the 
fweet foother of his forrows, his 
hours of leifure were invariably de- 
voted ; a2 fentimental intercourfe 
commenced ; it was ameliorated by 
the ftrifteft amity, and it terminat- 
ed in an attachment of the tenderetft 
kind. Hymen once more lit for 
Mortimor his facred torch, and had 
he attended to fome legal fteps; 
which fhould previoufly have been 
taken, the aufpices under which he 
entered into this fecond engage: 
ment; would have been moft hap- 
py: Yet thofe arrangements, which 
flower fouls would have deemed in- 
difpenfible; muft have occafioned 
delays ; the procefs of the law was 
tedious ; Mortimor had many en- 
émies, obftacles might be interpof- 
ed, and if, upon application, he 
fhould not be able to obtain the 
neceflary form of divorce; the ha 
pinefs of his life would be defeated. 
What was to be done ; concealé 
ment was a ready refource, and 
wrapping himfelf about in the veil 
of fecrecy, in his own privately re- 
tired apattment, in the prefence 
only of the holy prieft, and a few 
felect friends, he plighted his will- 
ing faith. Mrs. Mortimor, ftill re- 
ceived merely as the friend of her 
hufband, retained her family name ; 
and although many might fufpedt, 
thofe only who were bound to fe- 
crefy, could decifively pronounce. 
At length, however, revolving 
months 
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months uthered into the world the 
infant Eliza, and impenetrable myf- 
tery ftood fentinel at her birth; the 
was produced in fociety under the 
name of Montague; and her par- 
ents introduced her as the orphan 
daughter of deceafed relatives : In- 
deed, having conducted their en- 
gagement with fo little obfervance 
of forms, however innocent in in- 
tention, and in faé&, the parties in 
reality were, the fevere penalty an- 
nexed by the laws of England, a- 
gainft that irregularity, or breach, 
a defcription of which would unde- 
hiably involve their connexion, rén- 
dered it incumbent upon them to a- 
void, by every means, an explana- 
tion. 

Eliza was educated with the molt 
{crupulous care, fhe was nurtured 
by the hand of elegance, fhe was 
trained to the obfervance of every 
virtue, and ihe was, asI have al- 
ready obferved, an uncommoniy 
accomplithed woman. As early as 
her opening reafon authorifed a 
confidence fo important, under the 
ftrongeft injunctions of inviolable 
filence, fhe was made acquainted 
with the fecret of her birth, and 
that diferetion, armed by filial piety, 
with which ihe guarded a commu- 
nication, on which hung the life of 
her father, abundantly juftified the 
repofing a truft of fuch a nature, in 
fo tender a bofom. Fifteen happy 
years were pafled by Eliza, amid 
the foft endearments of parental 
tendernefs ; by new proofs of provi- 
dent care, each cheerful dawn was 
uthered in, and the feathery hours 
were all marked by fage precepts, 
gentle admonitions, tender cau- 
tions, well judged advice, and bland 
carefles ; and, clafped in the loved 
embrace, returning evening {till 
faw her encircled by thofe arms, 
and prefied to the faithful bofoms 
of thofe who fealed upon her balmy 

Pol. VI. Cc 


lips, their withes for the repofe of 
the night, always concluding their 
pious benediction, by fo natural an 
avowal of feelings which were the 
genial offspring of that affection, 
which perhaps cannot be furpafled. 
How fatal for Eliza was the hour, 
that juft at this period, robbed her 
of a father, who, actuated by a {pir- 
it of univerfal benevolence, and 
breathing forth the mildeft, and 
moft benignant expreflions of phi- 
lanthropy, glowed with uncommon 
tenderneis a a daughter, whom, in 
his moft unimpaflioned moments, 
he could not but acknowledge as 
highly deferving, every way amia- 
ble, and comprifing in herifelf the 
fum total of a father’s withes. 

The demife of Mr. Mortimor 
prefented a moment, in which it 
would have been wifdom to have 
opened upon fociety, with a full, 
and unequivocal ecclairciflement. 
Death had placed the victim, that 
the law would have demanded, be- 
yond the reach of its penalties, and, 
clothed in the habiliments of con- 
{cious integrity, they hadthennothing to 
hazard by an explanation, The prieft, 
who joined the hands of the parents 
of Eliza, could at that junature have 
been produced, and the chofen 
friends, who were prefent at the 
marriage, were {till in exiftence.— 
Alas, alas, they are now all 
numbered with the dead ! and, 
ftrange to tell, letting flip the gold- 
en feafon of opportunity, Mrs. 
Mortimor was flill known by the 
name of Laughton, while E- 
liza was addrefled by that of Mon- 
tague ! 

It is certain that referves, except 
impofed by recefity, are never jultifia- 
ble; and the neceflity of myltery 
ceafed with the death of Mr. Mor- 
timor. From this period, five fuc- 
ceeding years performed their an- 


nual round, ere the difcreet Eliza 
{elected 
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felefted from the circle of thofe, 
who refpectfully prefented them- 
felves as candidates for her elec- 
tion, a youth, with whom her 
gentle heart could unhefitatingly 
confent to inweave the filken bands 
of tender, conjugal, and indiffoluble 
amity : But her choice once made, 
the deterred not to banith from the 
bofom of him the approbated, that 
perturbed fufpenfe, that fo fatally 
corrodes each promifed joy ; and 
although her every ftep was point- 
ed by virgin delicacy, yet did the 
fcilfully enwreath therewith, a no- 
ble and dignified frankneds, which 
huthed that tumultuous whirlwind 
of the paflions, which hath thip- 
wrecked the peace of many a man- 
ly breaft. Pity that ihe was not 
permitted to be uniformly explicit, 
but the maternal prohibition was 
frangely, and unacecountably in- 
terpofed, and her nuptials were 
folemnized under that difguife, 
which, although juftifiable for a 
time, was moit imprudently con- 
tinued, and fhould never have been 
worn in the prefence of a man, 


‘whom, in every other refpect, fhe 


had honored by the moft unbound- 
ed confidence ; but fhe remained 
perfeveringly filent, reprehenfibly 
filent! and this filence hath been 
fatal to her peace. The firft years 
of her wedded life were uncommon- 
ly ferene ; fhe bore to Altamont 
many fine children, and none but 
tranquil days feemed written for 
her. How precarious are terreftrial 
joys! An untoward accident fud- 
denly reverfed the feene.. A paper, 
written by herfelf, and addrefled 
to her mother, breathing the lan- 
guage of ambiguity, deeply fraught 


-with myltery, and yet obicurely 


hinting at the truth, unfortunately 
met the eye of Altamont ! To the 
nicelt fenfe of honor Altamont is ex- 
quifitely alive, the foul of ingenuity 


is his, and the delicacy of his fentj. 
ments refufeth to tolerate the mof 
diftant appearance of deception, 
He drank in the contagious lines ; 
every word operated as an enven. 
omed draught, and while he fhrunk 
from the fearful contents, they be. 
came, in effect, like thofe fabtil poi. 
fons, which are faid to procure im. 
mediate death; for they inixed their 
deadly fangs in the very vitals of 
that tranquillity, which he had fond. 
ly hoped was beyond the malice of 
fate. Inftantly the fiend, defpair 
embodied its minilters ; they were 
bufy about his heart ; complacency 
was chafed from his bofom; the be. 
nignant {miles of benevolence are 
no more ; a deep and fettled melaa- 
choly lowers upon his brow ; and 
the jullen filence which he obfti- 
nately obferves, effectually bars an 
ecclairciflement. His houfe, once 
the feat of focial happinefs ; now, 
alas! dire fufpicion, dark conjec- 
ture, and baleful jealoufy, hover 
there; and although months and 
years have revolved, no beam of 
elucidation hath yet illumined thofe 
heartfelt glooms, by which he is 
enveloped. The tear is upon the 
cheek of Eliza; her dream of hap- 
pinefs, of terreftrial happinefs, is 
gone forever. The deep melan- 
choly which impreffed the mind of 
Altamont, was immediately fuc- 
ceeded by the moft alarming ef- 
trangement; his temper feems to- 
tally ruined ; he eyes her witha 
miftruftful kind of indignation; the 
has loft his confidence ; the has ev- 
ery reafon to believe that the no 
longer poffeffes his affe@ion; and 
the probability is, that was the 
now to come forward with a full 
and undifguifed explanation, it 
would produce no falutary effect. 
The clergyman, who joined the 
hands of her parents, now fleepeth 
quietly in the narrow houfe, and all 
thofe 
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thofe vouchers, which the might Eliza, having once indifputably de- 
once have produced, at this period ceived him, it is to be feared that 
repofe alfo in the duff. Altamont he will yield her no future cre- 
is haughty, and implacable, and dence. 


Erxrata.—In p. 603, the. L. 29, for healthy rv. beathyin 2d c. fame p. 1. 18, for colour 
r. consour—in |. 20, for age r. glee—in p. 605, adc. lL. 25, for baj?, r. bafletb, 
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How many fink in the devouring flood, 


Or more devouring flame ! THOMSON. 





ERE thofe, who are inclin- 
ed to fcepticifm, to confine 
their attention to the apparent ir- 
regularities of nature and provi- 
dence, to the unaccountable events 
which take place from time to time, 
their doubts would be apt to in- 
creafe, and their infidelity be con- 
firmed, And were timid Chriftians 
to pore upon the evils of life, upon 
the affli€ions which often wring the 
hearts of the beft of men, upon the 
overwhelming calamities, the fud- 
den and unlooked for difafters which 
ruin individuals, or fpread diftrefs 
and confternation all around, their 
hearts would fink in defpondency, 
and they would lofe their confidence 
, in the great Superintendent of the 
univerfe. But happy for poor mor- 
tals! things are io arranged in na- 
ture, and events in general are fo 
ordered in providence, as to ftrike 
this conviction into every impar- 
tial mind, and to convey this confo- 
lation into every humble heart— 
verily there is a reward for the right- 
cous; verily there is a God who judgeth 
in the earth! 

Stillit cannot be denied that many 
things in the divine proceedings are 
hard to be accounted for, and hard 
to be borne. It is agreeable to our 
ideas of a wife, good, and impar- 
tial God, that every creature of his 
hands fheuld be fitted for the cir- 


cumftances of his habitation, and 
that the circumftances of his habi- 
tation fhould be fuited to his nature 
and wants. This in general holds 
true in the cafe of man. But it is 
evident that many individuals are 
of a conftitution too delicate, of a 
frame of mind too refined, and of a 
fet of feelings too fenfible and ten- 
der, for the roughening fcenes, the 
thorny paths, and the rude tem- 
pelts, through which they are forc- 
ed to pafs. Their natures have 
not frength, their minds have not 
fortitude, adequate to the weight of 
evils under which they are forced to 
groan. How often does a florm 
burft upon a profperous individual, 
or a profperous family, whileacloud 
is not feen to arife, and their mott 
vigorous hopes are torn up, and 
their molt promifing profpeds de- 
firoyed in the tornado? The cafe is 
not uncommon in the country, for 
aman to toil and fweat to fecure 
the laft thock of grain, or the laft 
load of hay, and then to fee his full 
barn, containing all the produce of 
his fields and meadows, confumed 
in a moment by a flafh of light- 
ning. ‘ 
How many enterprizing geniuf- 
es have, for the hope of gain, trav- 
erfed the feas, and by trading from 
country to country, forfeveral years, 


have accumulated riches fuficient 


to 
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to fupport a family in {plendor and 
independence ? They fend word to 
their friends that they may foon ex- 
pet them loaded with treafure. 
They purchafe a fhip, freight it with 
all their abundance, and take paf- 
fage for their native country. They 
fail profperoufly till within fight of 
their paternal fhores; when, lo! 
they are fuddenly intercepted by a 
dreadful tempett, and the veflel and 
precious cargo are overwhelmed in 
the deep. 

It is dificult to conceive how na- 
ture can meet with a greater fhock, 
or the powers of the foul be put to 
a feverer trial, than by being {tart- 
led out of fleep by the crackling 
flames of our dwelling. Multitudes 
have gone to bed in fecurity, flept 
foundly and in peace, and awaked 
not tll they felt the fuffecating 
fmoke or the fcorching blaze. The 
fudden flight, the cutting anxiety 
for their own fafety, and for the 
fafety of their family, not to men- 
tion the fenfe of the lofs of their all, 
is enough to unhinge the mind, and 
put it out of poflefton of itfelf. 

Thefe cafes are fo diftrefsful, that, 
where perfons efcape thus naked 
from a burning houfe, or a finkin 
veilel, the hearts of friends, neigh- 
bours, and itrangers, are opened to 
relieve their fufferings, and to re- 
pair their loffes. A dwelling is e- 
rected for the houfelefs fufferer, and 
provifion is made for the comfort of 
the child of want. O charity! thou 
offspring of heaven! Thou nobleft 
of the virtues! How wretched 
would mankind be without thee! 
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and how happy wouldeft thou make 
the world, if thy influence were uni. 
verfally felt ! Happy the breaft that 
cherifhes thee, and happy the cb. 
jects upon whom thou theddeft thy 
tears and thy bleffings ! 

But there is one cafe that is at. 
tended with circumftances of dif- 
trefs almoft equal to the foregoing, 
which, neverthelefs, does not excite 
equal commiferation, nor is admit- 
ted to equal relief. A young wo- 
man, with the confent of her pa- 
rents, connects herfelf with a young 
man, againft whofe character or 
circumftances there appears no 
reafonable obje@ion. They live 
in credit and fathion feveral years, 
But imprudences or misfortunes, 
which he conceals from every body 
as long as poflible, reduce him to 
bankruptcy. All at once his cred- 
it is loft, his creditors feize his ef- 
fects, the houfe is ftript, the family 
is broken up, the hufband abfconds, 
and the deferted and impoverifhed 
wife returns forlorn and deprefled, 
with three or four helplefs children, 
to the houfe of her father, or fome 
other friend, where, perhaps, the 
lingers out the reft of her days in 
mortification and dependence. 

What a ftriking comment do 
thefe inftances give us upon the re- 
flection of the wife man—Vanity of 
vanities ! all is vanity! And how 
ftrongly do they enforce the advice 
of him that was wifer than Solomon, 
—Lay uot up for yourfelves treafures 
upon earth, but in heaven, where neither 
moth nor rufi corrupt,and where thieves 
do not break through and fieal. 


— > OHONOSS Olt — 
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ISS Hannah More expreffed 

her furprife to Dr. Johnfon, 

that a poet, who had written Para- 
dife Loft, fhould write poor fonnets. 


Dy Ay On. ee 


The doétor anfwered—** Milton, 
madam, was a genius that could cut 
a coloflus from a rock, bu t could 


not carve headsupon cherry ftones.” 
The 
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For th MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE. 
The INVESTIGATOR. No. IV. 


Many the fcenes of forrow and diftrefs 


This world affords. 


Sad, fick’ning thought ! and yet deluded man, 

A fcene of crude disjointed vifions paft, 

And broken flumbers, rifes, fill refoiv’g, 

With new fiyth’d hopes, to run the giddy round.———T Hosen, 


T appears almoft impoflible, in 
our firft view of nature, that 
fuch a thing ‘hould exift, as a young 
and rifing character ; one, whofe 
mind is garnifhed with every claffic 
accomplifhment, whofe foul fwells 
with benevolence and exults in hu- 
qanity—falling a prey to the gild- 
ed allurements of Init and the im- 
pious incitement of the drunkard 
’ and gamelter. Yet fo it is, and the 
volume of experience unfolds its 
ample pages to prove the affertion. 
Ourfelves have beheld, and (per- 
haps) been connetted with promif- 
ing characters, who have been grad- 
ually degenerated and finally fell 
victims to thefe delufive pleafures. 
No doubtbut wehave dropped a tear 
at the recollection of their failings ; 
but have we ufed the language of 
reafon in trying to correct them? 
Have we, like the confiderate pa- 
rent and real friend, ever ftretched 
forth the willing arm to prevent 
their falling ; or fo much as pull- 
ed them by the fleeve, when hark- 
ening to the deceptive infinuations 
of artful hypocrify ? Have we, in 
the days of youth and flexibility, o- 
pened to their view the beauty of 
Virtue, and in the clofet revealed to 
them our moft rational ideas of 
man and manners—painted in their 
glaring deformity the fons of vice 
and depravity; or filled their 
glowing imaginations with roman- 
tic images oF pleafure and happi- 


nefs? Perhaps we have fledged 
them with the follies of fafhion and 





-devolve. 


tipped their wings with the drofs of 
etiquette, opened to their view, as a 
fource of blifs, the crowded fcenes 
of life, and made them to under- 
ftand that the perfon who bows the 
loweft and talks the moft, is their 
belt friend, and deferves their un- 
limitted confidence; by whichmeans 
they fell from the humble path of 
rectitude into the gorgeous fepul- 
chre of pallid vice. 

The fault is furely in fome one, 
and the eye of reafon looks fufpic- 
ious on the parent and inftrudtor. 
It is from them ideas and manners 
are fuppofed to originate ; from 
them the mind receives its firft and 
lafting impreffions ; and by them the 
youth is conducted to the path he 
purfues, For, according to the al- 
ement we receive from childhood to 
puberty, our character is moft gen- 
erally eftablifhed. 

The Inveftigator hopes his men- 
tioning thefe things will lead the 
reflective part of fociety to an ex- 
amination of their conduct towards 
thofe, entrufted to their care. It 
being upon their fhoulders, the 
weight of government and the cul- 
tivation of manners muft ere long 
To them, generations to 
come will look for inftruction and 
example. The eye of ambition will 
view them as models worthy of 
imitation. Of courfe you ought to 
conclude, that whatever befals 
them will be charged to your ac. 
count. ‘That Being, who prefides 


at the helm of nature, is both ju? 
and 
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and righteous, and will accordingly 
punifh every one for the crimes by 
him produced. 

I now pais to a picture of fociety 
as it now is, from whence you may 
conclude what it will be, if a re- 
form in manners is not {peedily a- 
dopted. 

Friendhhip, with all its heavenly 
influence, is but pencil-work on, the 
robe of hypocrify. Good nature 
has become the foot-ball of impu- 
dence ; and Charity, the watte- 
book of flander. The world has 
fo refined itfelf in cunning and de- 
ceit ; fo myftical are its aims, that 
we mutt live in it twice before we 
can avoid its entanglements, much 
Jefs partake of its enjoyments. The 
days of contentment areover, fo far 
as it refpects civilized fociety ; that 
goddefs, which has been the theme 
of millions, now flumbering in the 
tomb, and the fubjet of thoufands, 
who unfuccefsfully purfue her, has 
either fled the habitable globe, or 
wanders with the unrefined part of 
creation through the lonely foreft ; 
where riches are not found to pol- 
lute, or avarice to deftroy. The 
accumulation of wealth is now the 
only fpur to action; it prompts 
many to perform the mott fervile 
offices that pride can invent, and 
its Magnetic power draws them 
through all the defpicable laby- 
rinths of vice and corruption. In 
fine, riches has become the houfe- 
hold god of every nation, and re- 
ecives more adoration than the Be- 
ing, who protects them. Wit, if 
we may fo call it, has taken the 
chair, once occupied by found 
judgment, from whence it deals its 
infipid compound through clubs of 
fociability. Where fimple inno- 
cence entertained her honeft com- 
panions, loquacious flanderrearsher 
balefulhead, and corruptsthe ftream 
of difcourfe with a damning defcrip- 


tion of things and people. The mul. 
titude, feariul of lofing a fingle fyl- 
lable, attend with gaping mouths, 
joyful eyes, and widened ears, 
Thefe fame good people, when ium. 
moned to attend the ordinances of 
religion, have always at hand fome 
frivolous excufe, or go with demure 
faces, in hopes of catching fome. 
thing worthy of Jitter obfervation. 
We read of the cardinal virtues ; 
but, rarely fee them practifed. We 
hear of the good old man bending 
with virtue to the mouldering 
tomb ; but are feldom fo iortunate 
as to partake of his company. 

“ I faw, (fays a friend of mine, 
who had juf& returned from his 
tour of L:urope, ) in the city of Lon- 
don, a gentleman, whofe vifage 
bore the traits of piety and godli- 
nefs ; his hair hung in filver ring- 
lets on his thoulders and approach- 
ed in vagrant locks his forehead, 
wrinkled with years and wifdom. 
His demeanor was grave and re- 
fpeciful ; his language folemn and 
imprefling ; fuch as would infpire 
devotion in the breaft of a deilt. 
A black cloak concealed all but his 
face from the eyes of the beholder ; 
even that was fufficient to afford a 
gaze of aftonithment. A damfel 
fat in a chair oppofite the venerable 
father ; a gleam of beauty was vili- 
ble through the meannefs of her ap- 
parel ; yet depreffion clouded her 
countenance, and a tear oft ftole 
from her eye, as fhe turned her 
head to the window. I felt for her, 
but was interrupted from more at- 
tentively viewing her perfon by the 
elegant harangue of her guide, who 
was defeanting on the depravity 
of the times. No fubject could be 
more applicable to my feelings, or 
more congenial with my thoughts ; 
fo Lattended with wonder and de- 
light. A glow of divinity irradi- 
ated his countenance as he empha- 

fized 











fized on the beauty of virtue, and 
the happinefs attendant on a life of 
innocence. He had wound my 
feelings to a pitch of ecftacy inde- 
feribable, when the clock ftruck 
twelve, which interrupted and end- 
ed his difcourfe. His hat was in 
his hand, and my folicitations could 
not prevent his departure. I wait- 
ed upon him to the door, where I 
ftood gazing with aftonifhment, un- 
til he, fupported by the damfel, had 
turned a corner, which fairly hid 
him from my view. Returning to 
the landlord, with great importuni- 
ty, I began to inquire who that 
venerable perfonage was, that had 
jaf left us. A loud laugh fucceed- 
ed the requeft, which fo irritated 
my heated Saar. Shaye that I lifted 
up my cane with a determination to 
level a blow at the impudent rafcal ; 
but a perfon, who ftood juft behind 
me feized the uplifted weapon and 
wrenched it from my hand ; then, 
with due fubmiflion, begged to pac- 
ify me. Unable, by my paflion, 
to reafon, and by my defencelefs 
condition to chaftife, I haftily 
walked from the bar-room to the 
parlour, where, after two or three 
turns, filled with contemplative 
vengeance, I was interrupted by 
the perfon who had poffefiion of my 
cane. “Sir, fays he, you are a 
ftranger ; forgive my intrufion, it 
being to afford you the fatisfaction 
you defired ; or at leaft to clear up 
the caufe of your treatment.” This 
was fomewhat pacifying, fo I bade 
him go on. “ The hoft, I allow, 
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was rather - unfeafonable in his 
laughter, but the confcioufnefs of 
your deception was the caufe. It 
was this, that urged me to the im- 
politenefs, which drove you from 
theroom. The venerable perfonage, 
as you are pleafed to call him, is as 
complete a knave and hypocrite as 
every drew the breath of nature ; 
and under that fanctified form lurks 
matchlefs villainy and complicated. 
vice.” What! that man a-villain 2? 
“ Yes fir, as great a fcoundrel as 
treads the earth. Not content with 
cheating every one he deals with, 
he has, fir, by the property he pof. 
fefles, debauched numberlefs daugh- 
ters of poverty and innocence. Did 
not you obferve the young woman. 
that was with him ?—She, fir, is 
the daughter of one of his tenamts, 
whom he has gained over to his in- 
cliaations by threats and bribery. 
Shocking as it may feem to you, 
yet fo itis ; and though tottering 
to the grave, he cannot forlake his 
vicious practices ; they have be- 
come fo habitual and neceflary to 
his depraved inclinations. Hun- 
dreds, fir, in this city are his com- 
panions in vice and corruption.’? 
Struck with horror and deteftation 
at what he recited, I forgave him 
and left the houfe.” 

Yet this is the age of profound 
literature and deep philofophy. 
This the period that approaches the 
glorious millennium, when the lion 
fhall lie down with the lamb, and 
nature rejoice in the groves of innao- 
cence, 
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R. JOHNSON, olferved of 
Fox—He is a moft extraor- 
dinary man; he has divided the 
kingdom with Cefar, fo that it was 
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a doubt whether the nation fhould 
be ruled by the fceptre of George 
the third, or by the tongue of 
Fox. 
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ALEXIS: Or, The Corracz in the Woops. 
( Continued from the 616th page. ) 


PART SECOND. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE STORY OF DORANCE CONTINUED. 


N the night previous to our 
departure from Grenoble, a 
departure which, you will eafily 
conceive, has grieved mé much— 
I faw her. “ My dear Duverly,” 
faid fhe, melting in tears, “ all is 
over, we are wretched for ever !— 
My father has given me formal no- 
tice, that I mutt refolve to be the 
colonel’s in a twelvemonth—that 
very man whom I deteft, whom I 
abhor!”—* In a twelvemonth !” 
«“ Yes, becaufe the young man is 
gone to make a campaign, and is 
to be married to me upon his re- 
turn.” Ah ! my Rofina, whai a 
blow !”—* Cruel indeed, Duverly! 
but I am under the control of a 
mother, and fhe muft be obeyed.— 
She muft be obeyed !—Conceive, 
Dorance, only conceive my grief! 
Your father then requefled me to 
accompany you to Paris : I could 
not refift his defire ; I fet out, but 
{ leave you to think, whether I 
would not have preferred ftaying at 
Grenoble ! My rival was not there; 
I might have been a whole year 
with my charming Rofina, I would 
have been at liberty to fee her every 
day at Mrs. des Roches’! Ah, how 
happy would have been my lot!” 
Duverly was filent for a moment, 
though the confidence he had juit 
made, really wounded my feelings, 
and made me confider Mrs. des 
Roches asa vile, defpicable woman. 
I would not, by delivering my true 
fentiments, aggravate my freind’s 
fuffering condition. He then con- 
tinued as follows : 


«© At my departure from Gre. 
noble, Rofina promifed to write to 
me, and I have actually received a 
letter of her’s a fortnight ago. It 
is this letter; Dorance, which ‘has 
given me a mortal blow. Here it 
is: I fhall read it to you, and from 
it you will judge all the extent of 
my mifery.” 

I did not, my children, know 
Adela’s hand writing. Duverly, 
who was fure of that, riiked nothing 
to fhew it me: but he took care not 
to let me perufe it, as he had a mind 
to change fome expreflions, which 
would have otherwife undeceived 
me.* He began, therefore to pe- 
rufe it very flowly, for fear of mak- 
ing a blunder : 

“ Pardon me, my dear Duverly, 
for not having written fooner. My 


father is teazing me continually; 


and fince the Colonels departure, he 
does hardly give me a minute’s 
time to fee Mrs. des Roches. But, 
O freth misfortune !—did you only 
know what facrifice is exacted from 
poor Rofiza !—-My father is abfo- 
lutely determined to put me intoa 
convent, till the return of the Col- 
nel !~~Alas ! I have put off, as long 
as I could, the moment of that fa- 
tal captivity—but 4e plagues, Ae 
perfecutes me, and I fhall at laft be 
forced into compliance. Oh, let me 
often hear of you, my gentle friend! 
there is no other comfort on earth 
for Rofina.” 

“ This letter, (continued Duver- 
ly) this cruel letter, which informs 
me that my dear Rofina is to be 
fhut up for a twelvemonth in an ob- 
fcure retreat, where I find it will be 
impoflible for me, if the event takes 
place, to write to her; this fatal 

letter 


* The expreflions which Duverly changed in reading Adela’s letter, are priatéd in 


Ttadics. 




















Yetter has troubled my fenfes, the 
augue has inflamed my blood, and a 
furious phrenfy quite fhook my 
brains; this, Dorance, this is the 
real caufe of my difeafe.” 

When he had done fpeaking, I 
remarked fuch fire in his eyes, as 
made me fenfible that it was not 
feafonable then to give him advice. 
Nevertheleds he ftood in need of the 
beft of advice ; for, what could be 
the aim of his paflion for an object 
which was unknown to me? and 
that Mrs. des Roches, whe made 
herfelf fubfervient to fo fthameful 
an intrigue; Oh! that character 
was odious and indignant to me! 
Nay, had I known that my Adela 
was the object in queftion ; that the 
letter which had been read to me 
was from Adela} that the colonel 
and pretended rival was myfelf— 
preat God! what would have be- 
come of me! but his fable was fo 
well conceived, fo well difguifed ; 
and as yet, he had fpoke fo ill of 
Mifs Myrfange, that I thought fhe 
could not be the perfon. I had 
even not the leaftidea of it in my 
mind; and, had I not explained 
it, my children, you would not 
have gueffed better than I did then. 
As to Mrs. des Roches, fhe was no 
relation of Duverly, as he gave out, 
but one of thefe violent go-between$, 
whofeonly pleafure is to hatch plots, 
and with whom we meet with every 
where to promote diforder. And 
yet, I will not have you believe 
that her houfe wasa place of de- 
bauchery, but only a place moft 
_ convenient for lovers whofe bufinef$ 
is fhort. Mrs. des Roches was 2 
woman of fecond-hand principles, 
willing to ferve in all intrigues, the 
intent of which did not, to a certairi 
point, affect her delicacy. My 
father and the baronefs were per- 
feftly ignorant of the acquaintarite 
Adela had contra&ed with that 

Vel. VI. D 
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woman. It was Duverly who had 
appointed her that rendezvous; 
whither fhe made it convenient to 
repair, to enjoy the company of 
her gallant. 

All thefe particulars, mychildren,; 
Tunluckily heard; but long after- 
wards ; but I was obliged to expofe 
them to you, in order to fhew how 
much I have been deceived. Grant 
the your whole attention, you fhall 
fee the moft perfidious and as well 
framed a plot as ever entered the 
head of man, to betray the good 
faith of hisequals. 

“ My friend,” faid I to Duver- 
ly, “ your fituation is very cruel ! 
You are now fenfible that love is 
not eafily controlled, and you can 
no longer blame me for harbouring 
that paflion, for adoring, I fay, the 
charming Adela, in fpite of your 
wife pérfuafions and the faults you 
find in her.”"——** Do you love her 
till 2”? faid he, with a kind of em- 
phafis— Yes, you do, I feel it but 
too well !—and, although this ob- 
ject of your affection would never 
have made any impreffion upon 
me, yet, as you obferve, love knows 
no control! My dear friend, you 
fee I am not ina condition to write $ 
will you favour me to write the an- 
fwerto thisletter? I will dictate 
it: take pen and ink—oblize me 
in this!—you cannot refufe a dy- 
ing friend!” I Kefitated for fome 
time how I was to a&: but his 
entreaties—he was dying—what 
could I do ?==I placed a table clofe 
to his bed-fide, and he dictated to 
the the following letter : 

«¢ Oh ! how much has your letter 
affected me, my fweeteft love ! You 
inaconvent—you ina twelvemonth, 
in the arms of a rival ! What rival; 
how dangerous is he!—Did you 
know !—but no matter ; as we love 
ore another; death alone can part 


us !—The obitacles, however, 
which 
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which I find in my way, have been 
very likely tocoft me my life. I 
was, a few days ago, at the very 
brink of the grave; but a fincere 
friend, afriend whofe heart is ex- 
cellent, has withheld me. I entruit- 
ed him with the fecret of our cor- 
refpondence : he is another myfelf ; 
he fhares my fufferings and your 
own, yet he does not know you! 
It is he who traces thefe charaéters, 
which fell ficknefs denies my debile 
hand. Yes, when you receive this 
letter, O my love! think on me; 
think on him, and behold the ex- 
preffions of love written by the hand 
of friendfhip ! 

«« When the term of my fufferings 
fhall be paft, when heaven fhall 
have reftored my health, I intend 
going directly to Grenoble, I—” 

Here f interrupted him, to afk 
what he meant by this, but he beg- 
ged me to go on, and he would ex- 
plain afterwards the phrafe which 
tade me flop. 

« f fhall go to Mrs. des Roches, 
in whofe houfe i mean to hide my- 
{elf for fome time. There I fhall 
fee you, there I fhall {wear a thouf- 
and times the molt tender, the moft 
conftant attachment. O my charm- 
ing Adela !—this hope gives me a 
new life: my fafferings vanifh ! —I 
think on you, I fufferno more !” 

Duverly ufed his utmoft’ endeav- 
ours to fign his name in a legible 
manner : [ then folded up and feal- 
ed the letter, when he defired me to 
put upon it the following direction : 

“ A Madame 

Madam des Roches, Rue Perrierre, 
_ Grenoble.” 

One might have faid the balm 
of comfort had been poured into 
his breaft: his eyes became a little 
ferene, his cheeks flufhed with the 
blooming tokens of health, and he 
prefled my handin a manner ex- 
predive of fentiment. “ My friend,” 


faid he, “ this is not the only favour 
[ have to beg of you. Itis in your 
power to reftore me to life ; but you 
mult pledge your word of honour 
to perform what I fhall require, 
Suffer me to return to Grenoble: 
J fhall hide myfelf ; I fhall fee my 
Rofina, and be happy! You will 
therefore write to your father, to let 
him know that I am much better; 
that we always do bufinef$ as ufual, 
&e. &c. Iwilleven fend you let. 
ters for him, and which you will en- 
clofein your own. My friend, re- 
ftore me to life, as it will coft fo lit. 
tle. 

This projeé excited my indigna- 
tion, which I exprefled by a plain 
refufal. Had you but feen the trai- 
tor weep, figh and fupplicate ! he 
even fainted ; and I was afraid it 
would be his laft. « Wretch !” faid 
I, within myfelf, “ what a paflion | 
what a phrenzy ![—Alas! he isa 
madman who mutt be taken care 
of againft his own felf1-—-But were 
my father to difcover him at Gre- 
noble! were he to detect me as an 
impoftor !—I expofe myfelf to his 
anger !—Well, I will fall down at 
his feet, and defcribe the condition 
my friend was in: I fhall confefs 
my weaknefs, and he will grant me 
his pardon. Befides, Duverly is 
not my flave, he hasa right to a& 
as he pleafes !—And what right 
have I to hinder him >—Well ! im- 
prudent as it will be of me, my im- 
prudence will fave his life, it will re- 
ftore my friend !| ’—*Yes, Duver- 
ly !” exclaimed I, * Yes, I will do 
all to ferve you; only live and l¢t 
this be my reward.” 

Here the patient embraced me 
he wept, laughed, was moved, and 
fell afleep. I left him at day break, 
and jealous of keeping my word, 
went immediately to carry the let- 
ter to the polt-office. 

Don’t you admire my complai- 
fance 2 

















fance >—Oh! we are not come to 
the point yet ; you will fee me ata 
part—a part that will make me 
blufh all my life time; it proves 
my imprudence and my foolilh- 
nefs ;~--but I mutt go on. 

The chevalier got well in abouta 
week. It is ufelefs for me to tell 
you how often, during that time, 
he talked of his love, and the pleaf- 
ures he was going to enjoy at Gre- 
noble !—At iaft, impatient to wait 
for his full and perfe& recovery, he 
embraced me, and departed, in- 
forming the counfellor, that he was 
to take pofleflion of a confiderable 
eftate in Auvergne, to which he 
had fucceeded by a legal right of 
inheritance ; and that his abfence 
fhould not exceed two months at 
furtheft. 

“ It would be to no purpofe,” 
faid he,“ for you to inform Mr, Do- 
rance, the father, of my departure; 
for he, having entrufted me with 
the condutt of his fon, might be of- 
fended at my lofing fight of him for 
fome time ; but he is no longer a 
child; and moreover, in what houfe, 
fir—in what houfe more refpectable 
than your’s could he be ?>—Are you 
not a real father to him.—Ah! 
with you, he wants no Mentor !” 

The counfellor, whofe felf-love 
was interefted, promifed not to 
write to my father; and Duverly 
fet out, promifing to let me fre- 
quently know his fefferings or his 
fuccefs, and requefting me to an- 
{wer his letters, under cover, and 
<lire&t them to Mrs. des Roches. 

A long period of time pailed be- 
fore I heard of him; I reccived 
at laft the following letter, two 
months after his departure ! 

«Can you believe it, my friend ! 
—I am the happieft of mortals ;— 
Rofina loves me ftill!—fthe has 
fhown fo much repugnance to the 
convent, that her father would not 
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perfift any longer in his former de- 
cree. Yet, there is another old 
Cerberus, the colonel’s father, who 
follows her like his own fhadow— 
Cupid, however, difcomfits fecretly 
the Argufes of Minerva—Rofina 
comes occafionally to vifit Mrs. des 
Roches, where I have been lodged 
ever fince my arrival. Not a foul! 
has feen me yet in this town; the 
houfe of my relation is a real her- 
mitage, and is richly provided with 
all the fweets of life.—Here I may 
enjoy the pleafure of a walk ina de- 
lightful garden, adorned with little 
woods, and the moft delicious 
groves.——Groves ; can I utter this 
word withont retracing tomy mind 
the happinefs I enjoyed yelterday ! 
—Durft I make this avowal to my 
friend ! will his delicacy not be of- 
fended ?—O no, he loves, he mutt 
excufe the errors which love makes 
one apt to commit !—Yefterday, 
Rofina and I, being in one of thoie 
Pt gettin ¢ are fo dangerous !|— 

ove put his blind over the eyes ot 
reafon ; it vanquifhed the refifiance 
of Rofina—and I obtained a victo- 
ry—alas! acruel victory, as it coft 
her tears, and me regret !|--Oh, my 
friend ! lend me all your eloquence 
to confole the fair I have feduced! 
Reftore me my innocence to bring 
back the alarmed modelty which i 
have difpelled, and to re-plant a 
flower which I have nipt in her firfi 
bloom, in her firft frefhnefs ;— 
Alast Rofina now accufes me of 
her misfortune '--How will fhe 
dare to offer her hand to a hufband ! 
with what countenance will fhe kin- 
dle the torch of Hymen, having 
yielded her all to love! This caut- 
es her deipair, this brings upon 
me, on her part, the keenelt re- 
proaches !—Dorance, my dear Do- 
rance, oh! pity me, write, I crave 
your advice !— . 

« IT cannot conclude this without 
IpCaaiiip 
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{peaking of your Adela.—They fay 
the changes every day in a moft 
fingular manner ; and is torn by a 

ief whofe fource is unknown. 

er phyfical parts are as much atf- 
fected as her moral ones. She be- 
comes fluttifh, pouting, even ill-na- 
tured: fhe fcolds at every body. 
There are fuch fcenes pailing be- 
tween her and her mother !—My 
friend, I cannot blame you for be- 
ing in love ; but if you were not to 
meet with equal return, oh! how 
unfortunate would you be! Adieu, 
reflect.” 

The perufal of this epiftle put 
me to the bluth, for the part I had 
acted in thisintrigue. ‘ Yes,” faid 
I, ‘it is I who am the author of 
that crime! it is [!—-Had I not 
confented to Duverly’s fecret de- 
parture, would he have feen Rofina, 
would he have been able to feduce 
her youth and virtue? O impru- 
dent ! what have I done }—Would 
to God, I knew the colonel who is 
to be her hufband !—I would con- 
fefs my fault, difcover the blow 
which his honour has received; in 
fhort, hinder an honeft man from 
being fo baiely deceived! I fhall 
know him; I hall tell him; he 
fhall hear all, I will have nothing 
to reproach myfelf with, as having 
been the inftrument of ihe mifery 
of his life——What doI fay !—Vile 
agent to the moft fhameful intrigue, 
I had rather be filent. Jt behoves 
me to bury it in the deepeft oblivi- 
on, and repent all my life of a con- 
duc equally difgraceful to the dic- 
tates of honour and virtue.” 

I anfwered Duverly’s letter, but 
in the moft ferious manner; I made 
him fenfible of his wrongs, and the 
bafenefs of the part he had made 
me act. I defired him to look out 
for another confident, and conclud- 
ed with conjuring him never to men- 
tion again an intrigue in which I 
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was afhamed to have been infra. 
mental. 

What effect this fevere letter had 
upon him | fhall not decide. Dur- 
ing four months I never heard of 
him, and at the expiration of that 
time, | had the misfortune to re. 
ceive a letter from the baronefs, 
bringing the bad tidings of my fa- 
ther’s death. ' 

I made the utmoft difpatch to 
Grenoble, where I found every 
body belonging to my father’s fam. 
ily in mourning and confternation. 

[had only fome very diftant rela- 
tions in that town, and was refolv- 
ed to leave it, as foon as J fhould 
have obtained Adela’s hand, which 
her mother, jealous of the promife 
the had made my. father, was al- 
ways difpofed to grant me. 

I hoped to find Duverly prepar- 
ed to confole me, and to fhare my 
grief! Judge of my aftonifhment 
when I could not get the leaft in- 
telligence of him. J went to Rue 
Perrierre, to that Mrs. des Roches, 
where I knew he lodged, and to my 
utmo furprize, was informed that 
Mrs. des Roches had left town a 
week ago, and that the place the 
had chofen for her refidence was 
unknown. I had not the leaf 


doubt of Duverly and his infamous 


accomplices having carried off the 
unfortunate Rofina, and that the 
former would not let me know the 
matter, for fear of incurring my 
father’s difpleafure. But, what of- 
ten puzzled me was, that nobody at 
Grenoble had known Rolfina, or her 
father. Indeed, not knowing the 
old man’s name, I could not make 
proper inquiries about the family. 
Thus my friend was gone: he 
had forfaken me; he had broken 
the firft ties of our friendthip! | 
for fome time regretted him, but 
foon after confidering his perverfe 
morals, I made an effort to forget 
| him, 




















him, and fucceeded: fo true it is 
that vice muft be hateful to honeft 
and virtuous hearts, and that with 
them it outweighs all other confid- 
erations. 

In the mean while I faw every 
day my Adela, who was faithful to 
the portrait Duverly had drawn of 
her in his laft; her mother, how- 
ever, before whom fhe conftrained 
herfelf, infifted on her giving me 
her hand ; it was my father’s laft 
will ; I was determined to receive 
it; yet without—-love! This paf- 
fion weakened in me every day, and 
I acted barely with paflive obedi- 
ence to the baronefs, becaufe I fore- 
faw the abyfs which threatened my 
ruin. I often attempted to try 
Adela’s fentiments toward me, and 
I found, that though fhe had no 
liking to me, fhe was not againit ac- 
cepting my hand. At lait, being 
perfuaded to marriage on all fides, 
when the fatal day fixed for the 
ceremony was come, I conduéted 
mifs to the altar, and brought her 
back without joy as without fad- 
nefs ; but with a fentiment of in- 
quietude, which 1 could not ac- 
count for. Arrived at home, my 
{poufe demanded to fpeak in pri- 
vate with me and her mother; we 
complied with her requeft, and faw 
her with furprife, throw herfelf at 
our feet, and make the following 
fingular fpeech : “ Mother, you 
have forced me to marry this gen- 
tleman ! You know the ftruggles I 
went through, and how often you 
have rejeted me from your bo- 
fom; give me, for heayen’s fake, 
Bive me time to know him, to ac- 

nowledge his real merit, and to 
render myfelf worthy of the ten- 
dernefs he condefcends to have for 
me !—IJ only beg leave for two 
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months to retire to Mrs. Reigny’s, 


my aunt, at St. Marcellin. There 
I {hall have leifure to deliberate bet- 
ter; there I will do every endeav- 
our to deferve the affection and 
love of the man who merits to find 
more gratitude in me! Oh, my 
mother, and you, fir, grant me this 
favour! I beg it on my knees! A- 
las, can you deny me ?—” 

The baronefs was going to load 
her daughter with reproaches and 
threats; but | was fo moved, the 
voice of Candor appealed fo -loud 
to my heart, that I thought it 
would be cruelty to refufe fo fingu- 
lar a demand, which was nigh to 
have affected the life of the unfor- 
tunate Adela. Joining, therefore, 
my entreaties to her own, we at 
laft obtained her mother’s confent. 
At the fame time fhe loaded her 
with curfes and imprecations, and 
{wore never to fee her again. “Sir,” 
added fhe, “ I have ro farther 
rights upon her: do with her what 
you advife belt: for my own part, 
I will no more hear of her ; no, no 
more !—She is the fcourge of my 
old age !” 

The baronefs fuddenly left the 
room, and would not even fo much 
as give her a letter for Mrs. Reig- 
ny. I was as much perplexed as 
my {poufe : I fent a trufty fervant 
with her, the ftept quickly into the 
carriage with her woman, and ar- 
rived that very day at St. Marcel- 
lin. My fervant returned the next 
day, with a letter from Adela, in 
which fhe thanked me for the per- 
miffion I had granted her, affuring 
me, that a trait fo generous would 
never be erafed from her memory, 
and that fhe could already promife 
me the poffeflion of her heart. 

(To be continued.) 
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The PILGRIM’s STORY. 
(Concluded from page 583.) 


T the twilight hour of the fev- 
enth day, when every breeze 
was hufhed, and nature feemed to 
paufe in melancholy filence, muf- 
ing beneath the trees that encircled 
the prifon of my idol, my ear was 
fuddenly enchanted by the melody 
of a female voice. I drew near to 
the fpot from whence the found pro- 
ceeded, and diftin@ly heard the 
words ofher complaint : They pier- 
ced my very heart—attuning every 
heart to fympathetic pity. 

Elvira hinted a with that he 
would endeavour to recolleé& them; 
he complied with her defire, and 
thus began: 


“ Within this dear and filent gloom, 
The loft Louifa pines unknown ; 
Fate fhrouds her in a living tomb, 
And heaven relentlefs hears her groan : 
Yet midft the murky thades of wo, 
‘The tear of fond regret fhall fiow. 


“ Yon lofty wall, that mocks my grief, 
Still echoes with my ev’ning pray’r ; 
The gale that fans the trembling leaf, 
Shall waft it through the realms of air. 
Till proftrate at the throne of heav’n, 
Unpitied love fhall be forgiv’n! 

“ Or if to endlefs forrow born— 

If doom’d to fade a victim here; 

Still pining, friendlefs, and forlorn, 
Ah! let religion drop one tear ; 
Like holy incenfe hall it prove, 

To heal the wounds of hopelefs love. 


“ Ye black’ning clouds that fail along, 
Oh, hide me in your fhade profound ; 
Ye whifp’ring breezes, catch my fong, 
And bear it to the woods around! 
Perchance fome haplefs petrarch’s feet 
May wander near this dread retreat. 

“ Ah! tell him love’s delicious ftrain 
No rapture yields, no joy infpires, 
Where cold religion's icy chain 
Has long fubdu’d its quiv’ring fires ; 
No ray of comfort gilds the gloom, 
That marks the haplefé veftal’s tomb! 


“ The ruby gem within my breafi 
Now faintly glows with vital heat; 
Each warring paflion finks to reft: 
My freezing pulfes flowly beat. 
Soon, fhall thefe languid eye-lids clofe, 
And death’s ftern mandate feal my woes, 


“ Then, when the virgin’s matin fong 
Shall ’midft the vaulted roof refound, * 
Haply the tuncful feraph throng 
Shall whifper gentle pity round; 

While virtue, fighing o’er my bier, 


1? 
. 


Shall drop unfeen—a fainted tear 


From that moment I determined 
to releafe the beawteous Louifa, or 
perith between the flinty confines of 
her prifon; the difficultics attend- 
ing juch an undertaking, and the * 
dreadful punifhments that would be 
inflicted on the perpetrators of fuch 
a crime, rendered every precaution 
neceflary to enfure fuccefs. 

Chance, however, completed what 
years of indefatigable induftry might 
nothave accomplithed : the abbefs of 
Saint Tercfe was fuddenly attacked 
by an alarming indifpofition, her 
life was fuppofed to be in extreme 
danger ; and as the lady Lourfa 
was of the higheft rank among the 
holy fifterhood, fhe was entrufted 
with the entire government of the 
convent, and unlimitted poffeffion of 
the rights of a fuperior. It was 
not difficult, under thefe circum- 
ftances, to accomplith her wifh ; my 
letters were delivered without ore- 
ating the fmalleft fufpicion, and the 
rapturous hour was appointed for 
her efcape from mifery. 

Her heart was fufceptible of the 
fineft paffions; fhe relied on my 
honour, and I never deceived her. 
She had long confidered herfelf as a 
viétim doomed to eternal folitude ; 
the extraordinary and unexpected 
change my propofitions pre/ented, 
the profpest of happinefs that open 
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ed to her foul, gave energy to hope, 
and ftrength to refolution ; I pro- 
vided horfes, and a ccnvenicnt dif- 
guife: Heaven fmiled upon the 
deed, and gave to my fond arms 
the beautiful Louifa. We traverfed 
the wood for fome miles, and taking 
the routetowards Marfeilles, in three 
days reached that port it fafety. 

There we were united in holy 
bands. The miltrefs of my affec- 
tions became the wife of my bofom! 
and I became the proud pofleflor 
of a treafure, worlds could not have 
purchafed ! 

Having procured 2 veflel, we fet 
fail for Florence; the winds were 
propitious, we arrived unmolefted 
at Leghorn, and from thence pro- 
ceeded to the moft beautiful city in 
the univerfe ! 

My adored Louifa, whofe early 
days had been devoted to religious 
duties, evinced not the fimalleit de- 
fire to relinquifh the delights of re- 
tirement ; her mind, accuftomed to 


_an uninterrupted fcene of tran- 


quillity, dreaded to engage in the 
tumultuous buitle of the bufy world. 
We hired a beautiful little villa in 
the vicinity of Florence ; and bleft 
in the full pofleflion of all that mu- 
tual affetion and mental gratifica- 
tion could afford, looked down with 
pity on the proudeft dittinctions in 
the power of any earthly monarch 
to beftow ! 

Three delicious years of perfect 
happinefs cemented the bonds of 
undeviating attachment, when a re- 
gutta, in celebration of the Pope’s 
acceflion, awoke the attention, and 
excited the curiofity of all ranks of 
people. 

My Louifa was tempted to par- 
take of the amufement ; and in the 
midi of delightful felivity, when 
every heart bounded with rapture— 
mine alone received the dreadful fiat 
of eternal anguifh. 
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The arno ‘was beautifilly ferene; 
the filvery furface refleéting, as ina 
gently moving mirror ; the verdant 
banks floping to the margin, enam- 
elled with flowers, and crouded 
with fpectators. Thoufands of lit- 
tle boats, decorated with variegat- 
ed ftreamers, were feen fkimming 
along the lucid current ; fome con- 
taining the moft dulcet harmony, 
and ws. the lightly fhading with their 
filken awnings, the fparkling eyes 
and rofeate blufhes of enchanting 
beanty. | 

My Lottifa was charmed with 
this new and fancinating fpeétacle; 
Our barchetta, which was decora- 
ted with feftoons of myrtle, was 
gently rowed by youths dreffed in 
the habits of Arcadian fhepherds. 
The hind, foothed to repofe by the 
enchanting fcene, funk into that 
{weet indolence, ‘which, like the 
flumbers of wearted and exhaufted 
nature, repleniflied its faculties, and 
awaken its perfections to renovated 
luftre ! My Louifa reclined her gen- 
tle form upon a matrafs of yellow 
taffety ; the warmth of the evening 
heightened the glow upon her love- 
ly cheek, and threw a delicious lan- 
guor on her eyes, that rendered her 
the obje& of univerfal admiration ! 

My heart was full of rapture—I 
beheld my precious treafure with 
more delight than language can de- 
{cribe. The univerfe had nothing 
to beftow on me beyond what I 
pofleffed ; and my enchanted fenfe 
could fearcely conceive any thing 
more divine, even in the regions of 
celeftial happinefs ! 

We arrelted onr oars to gratify 
the foul with the exquifite harmo- 
ny proceeding from a magnificent 
barge moored near the margin of 
the river; when, on a fadden, a 
young man, of athletic form, and 
noble mien, darted forward, and, 
feizing my beloved Louila, was 
bearing 
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bearing her in his arms to a boat a- 
long fide of us. 

Every nerve that quivered round 
my heart, throbbed at this unex- 
pected outrage ; the ftranger com- 
mitted his prize to the care of his 
companions, then advancing to- 
wards me while the lightnings of 
revenge flafhed from his eo 
eyes, drew a ftiletto from his fleeve, 
and aimed a ftroke at my unguard- 
edbreaft. I warded off the blow,and 
turned his daftard weapon on him- 
felf.—The point entered his heart— 
he funk breathlefs at my feet. 

Louifa opened her beauteous eyes 
to all the horrors of defpair and 
death !—She had only time to ex- 
claim, “ My brother !”? when the 
life-blood rufhing from her convul- 
five lip—fhe hid her icy cheek on 
my diftracted bofom—and inftanuy 
expired ! 

Frenzynow feizing on my tortur- 
ed brain, fuggefted the foul crime 
of felf-annihilation ; but juiftice, like 
a pitying cherubim, fnatched the 
dire weapon; reeking with kindred 
blood, frorn my affaffin hand. I 
was torn from the lifelefs victims 
of irnpatience, and thrown into the 
dungeons of horror and repentance. 
—The Count de Clairville, the bro- 
ther of my murdeted angel, was the 
only relation relentlefs fate had left 
her ;—her name is now extiné— 
but her virtues are immortal! She 
had been compelled to take the 
veil, from a bafe and little pride; 
which too frequently facrifices the 
younger female branches of illuftri- 
ous, but indignant families, to a 
barbarous and perpetual imprifon- 
ment. 

The unfertunate De Clairville 
Was returning from his travels ; def- 
tined to a military life, he had late- 
ly received a commiflion, and was 
haftening to join his regiment then 
at Lyons. He had long given up 


the fruitlefs fearch after his adored 
fifter——Fate brought her to his view 
—then clofed his eyes forever. 

The Count having given the firft 
aflault, my punifhment was mitiga. 
ted ; my doom, ten years imprifon. 
ment : and afterwards perpetual 
banifhment from a country, whofe 
laws I had violated, and whofe an. 
nals I had ftained with blood: The 
former part of my fentence expired 
in days of weeping, and in nights 
of anguifh—until the excefs of grief 
produced a fullen ftupor, that ren- 
dered me infenfible to every calam- 
ity. 

Time gave again to my fad eyes 
the cheerful light of heaven, and 
with it, all the pangs of fatal re. 
collection. Driven from fociety—~ 
an alien to my native country—an 
outcalt from every hope of future 
happinefs—alone, unfriended, lof; 
forgotten—I knew not whither to 
dire&t my courfe: One half of my 
little fortune was forfeited to the 
ftate, and meagre poverty ftretched 
forth her icy fangs to feal my delti- 
ny. By perfeverance through a 
long and painful journey, | arrived 
in Spain, a wanderer and unknown, 
labouring under all the agonies of 
conicious mifery: 

I have from that hour refided a- 
mong the mountains in the vicinity 
of Madrid. My little hovel was too 
obfcure to excite curiofity, and its 
folitary tenant too poor to dread 
interruption. Poverty and forrow 
are the ftrongeft fecurities again 
the intrufions of mankind ; let ad- 
verfity guard your threfhold, and 
you may linger through an uninter- 
rupted life of mournful feclufion. 

Yet, I do not prefume to repine ; 
for, alas, every hour convinces me, 
that prayers and tears are not fufh- 
cient to expiate my crimes. The 
penance I have impofed on myfelf, 
is a fad and tedious pilgrimage te 

Loretto, 
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Loretto, and the firft inftance I ex- 
perience of divine benignity, is the 
benevolent hofpitality J now enjoy 
in the foreft.of Vancenza. 

The pilgrim, rifing from his wic- 
ker chair, bowed refpeétful to his 
lovely auditors. Elvira gave his 
forrows a tributary tear—it fell up- 
on his hand that refted on his ftaff, 
as fhe ftood near him—he preffed it 
to his lips—it revived his mournful 
heart—for it was the holy tear of 
commiferating virtue ! 


Before the fun rofe from its eaft- 
ern canopy, the pilgrim refumed his 
toilfome journey”of penitence and 
forrow. ‘The following melancho- 
ly verfes were found upon the table 
in the chamber where-he had paffed 
the night : | 


O’ER deferts untrodden, o’er mofs-cov- 
er’d hills, 
1 have wander’d forlorn and alone; 
My tears I have mingled with flow- 
winding rills, 
And the rocks have repeated my groan. 


Ihave feen the wan moon from her filver 
veil peep, 
As fhe rofe from her cloud-dappled bed ; 
Ihave heard the dread hurricane yell 
midit the deep, 
As the lightning play’d over my head. 


When the tempeft fubfided, I faw the 
faint dawn 
O’er the eaftern cliff meekly appear ; 
While each king-cup that droop’d on the 
dew-{pangled lawn, 
From its golden lids dropp’d a foft tear. 


I have feen the bright day-ftar illumine 
the earth, 
I have hail’d the proud fovercign of fire ; 
i have mark’d the pale primrofe, fearce 
waken'd to birth, 
Ere | Ggh’d to behold it expire. 


Vol. VI, & 
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How oft have I pitied the plaint of the 
dove, . 
How I've mus’d near the nightingale’s 
neft! 
For, ah, when the minftrel fung fweetly 
of love, 
"Twas foft fympathy thrill’d thro’ my 
breaft. 


I have feen the tall foreft c’erfhadow the 
glade, 
And extend its broad branches on high, 
But how foon I have mark’d its rich can- 
opy fade, 
And its yellow leaves whirl'd to the ikyy 


I have figh’d o’er the fod where fome lov-~ 
er was laid; 
I have torn the rude weeds from his 
breatt ; 
Ihave deck’d it with flow’rcts, and oft 
have I faid, 
“ How I envy thy pallet of reft ”” 


Ihave trac’d the long fhades of the wave’s 
fiiky green, 
When the ftorm gather’d over the main; 
Ihave gaz’d with delight on the landfeape 
ferene, 
When the ev’ning-bell toll’d on the 
plain. 
Exulting and gay, I have fmil’d to behold 
Proud nature luxuriantly dreft ; 
I have wept when! faw her uncover’d 
and cold, 
And the winter-blaft howl’d o’er her 
breaft. 


Since fuch are the fcenes of this valley of 
care, 

Since each pleafurcis mingled with pain; 

Still let me the raptures of fympathy thare, 

And my bofom fhall fcorn to complain, 


Tho’ deftin’d to wander o’er mountains of 
fnow, 
Vancenza, oh, manfion divine! 
The pilgrim fhall {mile at hisjourney of wo, 
And his heart, his warm heart, thal) be 
thine. 


PHILANTHROPY. 
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For th MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE. 
PHILANTHROPY. 


T is faid by philofophers that 

the fize of the globules, which 
float in the vificles of animalcules, 
is at fuch an inconceivable remove 
below that of an elephant, that the 
globe we inhabit is found fcarcely 
large enough for a third propor- 
tional. | 

When we confider the tranfitory 
pleafures of fenfual gratification, in 
comparifon with the exquifite de- 
light, which refults from aéts of 
benevolence, reafon approves, while 
the former are compared to the 
globules, and the latter to the 
globe. 

The fons of Epicurus have rioted 
in the lap of pleafure, indulged in 
a tide of luxury, defpifed the cul. 
tivation of the mind, trampled on 
the liberal arts, been the ruin of 
once flourifhing kingdoms and em- 
pires, and never contributed to the 
happinefs of man, except when they 


gave up the gholt. 0 cecas himis 


num mentes ! O pectora ceca. 
Lucretius 





THE life of the late Joun Hows 
arp was diftinguifhed, in an unpar- 
alleled degree, by a feries of benevo- 
lent, arduous exertions for the re. 
lief of the indigent neighbour, and 
of the fick, helplefs, dying prifoner 
in his own country, and in almoft 
every other under heaven. How. 
arp, by his unbounded humanity, 
has eftablifhed a name more dura- 
ble than the Andes. 


Thefe fhall totter, melt, and fink in endlefs 


Ruin ; but thy name, thou deareft friend 
of man, 


Shall fuperfede the wreck of time; hall, by 
Th’ angelic hoft be caught, and re-echoed 
With never-endingandencreajing plaudits, 
Through heaven’s vaft concave. 


MODENA. 
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HISTORY of ARNAUD LA LUC. 


[From the “ Romance of the Forest.”] 


N the village of Leloncourt, cel- 
ebrated for its picturefque fitu- 
ation at the foot of the Savoy Alps, 
lived Arnaud La Luc, a clergy- 
man, defcended from an ancient 
family of France, whofe decayed 
fortunes occafioned them to feek a 
retreat in Switzerland, in an age 
when the violence of civil commo- 
tion feldom fpared the conquered. 
He was minilter of the village, and 
equally loved for the piety and be- 
nevolence of the Chiriltiansas refpeét- 
ed for the dignity and elevation of 
the philofopher. His was the phi- 
lofophy of nature, directed by com- 
mon fenfe. He defpifed the jargon 
of the modern ichocls and the bril- 


liant abfurdities of fyftems; which 
have dazzled without enlightening, 
and guided without convincing 
their difciples. 

His mind was penetrating ; his 
views extenfive; and his fyfems, 
like his religion, were fimple, r- 
tional, and fublime. The people 
of his parifh looked up to him as to 
a father; for whilt his precepts di- 
rected their minds, his example 
touched their hearts. 

In early youth La Lue loft a 
wife, whom he tenderly loved. , 
This event threw a tincture of foft 
and interefting melancholy over his 
character, which remained when 
time had mellowed the remem- 

brance 
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brance that occafioned it. Philof- 
ophy had ftrengthened, not harden- 
ed, his heart ; it enabled him to re- 
fift the preflure of affliction, rather 
than to overcome it. 

Calamity taught him to feel with 
peculiar fympathy the diftrefles of 
others. His income from the par- 
ih was fmall, and what remained 
from the divided and reduced ef- 
tates of his anceltors did not much 
increafe it; but though he could 
not always relieve the neceflities of 
the indigent, his tender pity and 
holy converfation feldom failed in 
adminiftering confolation to the 
mental fufferer, On thefe occa- 
fions the fweet and exquifite emo- 
tions of his heart have often indu- 
ced him to fay, that could the vo- 
luptuary be once fenfible of thefe 
feelings, he would never after fore- 
go “the luxury of doing good.” 
-———‘ Ignorance of true pleafure,” 
he would fay, “ more frequently 
than temptation to that which is 
falfe, leads to vice.” 

La Luc had one fon anda daugh- 
ter, who were too young, when 


_their mother died, to lament their 


lofs. He loved them with peculi- 
ar tendernefs, as the children of 
ber whom he never ceafed to de- 
plore ; and it was for fome time 
his. fole amufement to obferve the 
gradual unfolding of their infant 
minds, and to bend them to virtue. 
His .wastthe deep and filent forrow 
of the heart ; his complaints he 
never obtruded upon others, and 
yery feldom did he even mention 
his wife. His grief was too facred 
for theeye of the vulgar. Often 


~-heretired to, the deep folitude of 


the mountains, and amid their fol- 
ema and tremendous fcenery would 


brood over the remembrance of 
times. paft, and refign himfelf to 


the luxury of grief. On: his re- 


tura from thefe little excurfions he 
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was always more placid and con- 
tented. A fweet tranquillity, which 
arofe almoft to happinefs, was dif- 
fufed over his mind, and his man- 
ners were more than ufually benev- 
olent. As he gazed on his chil- 
dren, and fondly kiffed them, a 
tear would fometimes fteal into his 
eye, but it was a tear of tender re- 
gret, unmingled with the darker 
qualities of forrow, and was moit 
precious to his heart. 

On the death of his wife he re- 
ceived into his houfe a maiden fif- 
ter, a fenfible worthy woman, who 
was deeply interefted in the happi- 
nefs of her brother. Her affeétion- 
ate attention and judicious conduct 
anticipated the effect of time in 
foftening the poignancy of his dif- 
trefs, and her unremitted care of 
his children, while it proved the 
goodnefs of her own heart, attra@- 
ed her more clofely to his. 

It was with inexpreffible plea- 
fure that he traced in the infant fea- 
tures of Clara the refemblance of 
her mother. The fame gentlenefs 
of manner and the fame {weetnels 
of difpofition foon ditplayed them- 
felves, and as fhe grew up, her ac- 
tions frequently reminded him fo 
firongly of his lof& wife as to fix 
him in reveries, which abforbed all 
his foul. 

Engaged in the duties of his par- 
ith, the education of his chidren, 
and in philofophic refearch, his 
years pailed in tranquillity. The 
tender melancholy with which af- 
fliftion had tinétured his mind was, 
by long indulgence, become dear 
to him, and he would not have re- 
linquifhed it for the brigheft dream 
of airy happivefs. When any pai- 
fing incident difturbed him, he re- 
tired for confolation to the idea of 
her he fo faithfully loved, and yield- 
ing to a gentle, and what the world 
would call a romantic, fadnefs, 
gradually 
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gradaally reafflumed his compofure. 


This was the fecret luxury to which 
he withdrew from temporary dif- 
appointment—the folitary enjoy- 
ment which diflipated the cloud of 
care, and blunted the fting of vexa- 
tion—which elevated his mind a- 
bove this world, and opened to his 
view the fublimity of another. 

The fpot he now inhabited, the 
furrounding fcenery, the romantic 
beauties of the neighbouring walks, 
were dear to La Luc, for they had 
once been loved by Clara ; they 
had been the fcenes of her tender- 
nefs, and of his happinefs. 

His chateau ftood on the borders 
of a fmall lake that was almolt en- 
vironed by mountains of ftupen- 
dous height, which, fhooting into a 
variety of grotefque forms, com- 
pofedafcenery fingularly folemnand 
fublime, Dark woods intermingled 
with bold projections of rock, fome- 
times barren, and fometimes cover- 
ed with the purple bloom of wild 
flowers, impended over the lake, 
and were feen in the clear mirror of 
its waters. The wild and alpine 
heights which rofe above, were ei- 
ther crowned with perpetual fhows, 
or exhibited tremendous crags and 
maffes of folid rock, whofe appear- 
ance was continually changing as 
the rays of light were varioufly re. 
fle&ted on their furface, and whofe 
fummits were often wrapt in im- 
penetrable miits.. Some cottage 
and hamlets, fcattered on ‘the mar- 
gin of the lake, or feated in pic- 
turefque points of view an the rocks 
above, were the only objedts’ that 
reminded the beholder of human- 
ity. 

On'the fide of th lake, nearly 
oppolite to the chateau, the moun- 
tains receded, and a long chain of 
alps was ‘feen ftretching in ‘peripec- 
tive. "Their innumerable tints and 
fhides, fome veiled in blue mitts, 
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fome tinged with rich purple, and 
others glittering in partial lighe, 
gave luxurious and magical colour. 
ing to the fcene. 

The chateau was not large, but 
it was convenient, and was char 
acterifed by an air of elegant fim- 
plicity and good order. The en- 
trance was a fmall hall, which open- 
ing by a glafs door into the garden, 
afforded a view of the lake,’ with 
the magnificent fcenery exhibited 
onits borders. On the left of the 
hall was La Luc’s ftudy, where hie 
ufually paffed his mornings ; and 
adjoining was a {mall room fitted 
up with chymical apparatus, af- 
tronomical inftruments, and other 
implements of fcience. On the 
right was the family parlour, and 
behind it a room which belonged 
exclufively to Madame La Lue. 
Here were depofited various medi- 
cines and botanical diftillations, to- 
gether with the apparatus for pre- 
paring them. From this room the 
whole village was liberally fupplhied 
with phyfical comfort ; for it- was 
the pride of Madame to believe 
herfelf fkilful in relieving the difor- 
ders of her neighbours. 

Behind the chateau rofe a tuft of 
pines, and in front a gentle declivi. 
ty, covered with verdure and flow- 
ers, extended to the lake, whofe wa- 
ters flowed even with the grafs, and 
gave frefhnefs to the acacias that 
waved over its furface. Flowering 
fhrabs, intermingled with moun- 
tain ath, cypreis, and ever-green 
oak, marked the boundary of* the 
garden. 

At the return of fpring it was 
Clara’s care to direé ‘the young 
fhoots of the ‘plants, to’ nurfe the 
budding flowers, and to thelter 
them with the luxuriant branches of 
the fhrubs from the cold blafts that 
defcended from the mountains.” In 
fummer fhe ufually rpfe with thg 
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fun, and vifited her favourite flow- 
ers while the déw yet hung glitter- 
ing on their leaves. The frefhnefs 
of eatly day, with the glowing col- 
ouring ‘which then touched ‘the 
{cenery, gave a pure and exquifite 
delight to her innocent ‘heart. 
Born amid fcenes of grandeur and 
fublimity, fhe had quickly imbibed 
a ta(te for their charms, which tafte 
was heightened by the influence of 
a warin imagination. To view the 
fun rifing above the alps, tinging 
their fhowy heads with light, and 
fuddenly darting his rays over: the 
whole face of nature—to fee the 
fiery {plendour of the clouds refle&- 
ed in the lake below, and the rofeate 
tints firft teal upon the rocks above 
—were among the earlieft pleafures 
of which Clara was fufeeptible. 
From being delighted with the ob- 
fervance-of nature, the grew pleafed 
with feeing her finely imitated, and 
foon difplayed a tafte for poetry 
and pairting. "When the was about 
fixteen fhe often felected from ‘her 
father’s‘library thofe of the Italian 
“poets moft “celebrated | for pic- 
- turefque beauty, and would | fpend 
the firft hours’ of morning ‘in’ read- 
“ing them ‘under the fhade of the 
acactas ‘that ‘bordered ‘the Jake. 
Here too‘the’ would often attempt 
“rude ‘fketches of the furrowading 
feenery, and-at length, by repeated 
“efforts, affitéd by fome inftru@ion 
from her brother, fhe fucceeded fo 


well as to produée twelve drawings - 


in crayon, which were judged wor- 
thy of decorating the parlour of the 
chateau, 

Young La Luc played the flute, 
and fhe liftened to him with exquif- 
fite delight; particularly ‘when’ he 


ftood onthe margin of the lake, un- 
der her ‘beloved acacias. “Hervoice | 
was fweet ahd‘ flexible, ‘though ‘not - 
trong, ‘and ihe foon Jearned to 
modulate it'to the inftrument. She 
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knew nothing of the intricacies of 
execution; her airs were fimple, 
and her ftyle equally fo, but fhe 
foon gave them a touching ‘expref- 
fion, infpired ‘by the fentibility of 
her heart, which -feldom left thole 
of her hearers unaffected. 

It was the happinefs of La Luc to 
fee his children happy, and in one of 
his excurfions to Geneva, whither 
he went to vifit fome relations of his 
late wife, he brought Clara a ‘lute. 
She received it with more gratitude 


than fhe could exprefs ; and having 


learned one air, fhe haftened to her 
favourite acacias, and played it a- 
gain and again till the forgot every 
Her little domeftic 
duties, her books, her drawing, 
even the hour which her father ded- 
icated to her improvement, when 


fhe met her brother in the library, 


and with him’ partook ‘of ykhowl- 
edge, even this hour pafled unhedd- 
edby. La Luc fuffered it to:pafs. 
Madame was difpleafed that her 
niece neglected her domeftic duties, 
and wifhed to reprove her, but La 
Luc begged the! would be -filent. 
© Let experience teach her’ her 
error,” faid he ; °*precept feldom 


- brings conviction to young mids.” 


Madame objected that experience 
was a flow teacher. “It isa fure 
one,” replied La Luc, “ andis not 


‘unfrequently “the: quickeft -of all 
‘teachers ; ‘when it cannet lead us 


into ferious evil; it is-well to: traf 
to it.” 


The'feeond day paffed with Clara 


vas the fir, and» thesthird/as the 
* fecond. ' She could now play fever- 


al tunes ;! fhe came to her father 
and repeated what fhe! had learnt. 
Av fupper the cream was not 
dreffed, and:there was no fruit on 
the table. La Luc inquired the 
reafon; Clara recollected it, and 


bluthed. She . obferved that her 


brother was-abfent, but nothing _ 
faid. 
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faid. Toward the conclufion of the 
repaft he appeared ; his counte- 
nance expreffed unufual fatisfaction, 
but he feated himfelf in filence. 
Clara inquired what had detained 
him from fupper, and learnt that 
he had been to a fick family in the 
neighbourhood with the weekly al- 
jowance which her father gave 
them. La Luc had entruited the 
care of his family to his daughter, 
and it was her duty to have carried 
them their little allowance on the 
preceding day, but fhe had forgot 
every thing but mufic. 

‘* How did you find thewoman ?”” 
faid La Luc to his fon. ‘ Worfe, 
Sir,” he replied, “ for her medi- 
cines had not been regularly given, 
and the children had had. little or 
no food to-day.” 

Clara was fhocked. “ No food 
to-day !” faid fhe to herfelf, “* and 
I have been playing all day on my 
Jute, under the acacias by the lake!’’, 
Her father did not feem to cbferve 
her emotion, but turned’ to his fon. 
“ T left her better,” faid the latter ; 
«the medicines I carried eafed her 
pain, and [had the pleafure to fee 
her children make.a joyful fupper.” 

Clara, perhaps for the firft time 


‘in her life, envied him his pleafure ; 


her heart was full, and the fat filent. 
‘* No food to-day !”? thought fhe. 
She retired penfively to her cham- 
ber. The fweet ferenity with which 
fhe ufually went to reft was vanith- 
ed, for the could no longer reflect 
on the paft day with fatisfadion. 
« What a pity,”’ faid ihe, * that 
what is fo pleafing ihould be the 
caufe of fo much pain ! This lute 
is my delight, and my torment !” 
This refle&tion occafioned her much 
internal debate ; but before the 
could come to any refolution upon 
the point in queftion, the fell afleep. 
She awoke very early the next 
morning, and impatiently watched 
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the progrefs of the dawn. The 
fun at length appearing, the arofe, 
and, determinng to. make all 
the atonementin her power for her 
former neglect, haftened to the cot. 
tage. 

Here the returned to the chateau, 
her countenance had recovered all 
its ufual ferenity. She refolved, 
however, not, to, touch her lute that 
day. 

Till the hour of breakfaft the 
bulied herfelf in binding up the 
flowers, and pruning. the thoots 
that were too luxuriant, and the at 
length found herfelf, the fcarcely 
knew how, beneath.. her beloved 
acacias by the fide of the lake. 
“* Ah !? faid the, witha figh, “ how 
{weetly would the fong I learned 
yelterday, found now over the wa- 
ters ’’ But ibe remembered her 
determination, and checked the ftep 
ihe was involuntarily taking t- 
wards the chateau. 

She attended her father in the 
library at the ufual hour, and learn- 
ed, from his difcourfe with. her 
brother on what had been read the 
two preceding days, that the had 
loft much entertaining knowledge. 
She requefted her father would ip- 
form her to what this converfation 
alluded; but he calmly replied 
that ihe had preferred another @- 
mufement at the time when the fub- 
je&. was difcuffed, and muf there- 
fore content herfelt with ignorance. 

* You would reap the rewards 
of ftudy from the amufements of 
idlenefs,” faid he ;.* learn to be 
reafonable—do not expect. to unjte 
inconfiftencies,”’ 

Clara felt the jufinefs of this te- 
buke, and remembered her lute. 
“What mifchief has.it occafioned!” 
fighed the. “ Yes, I am. deter- 
mined not to touch it at all this 
day. I will prove that I am able 
to control my inclinations when, I 
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fe it is neceflary fo to do.” Thus re- 
folving, the applied herielf to ftudy 
with more than uiual affiduity. 

She adhered to her refolution, 
and towards the clofe of day went 
into the garden to amufe herfelf. 
The evening was {till and uncom- 
monly beautiful. Nothing was 
heard but the faint fhivering of the 
leaves, which returned but at inter- 
vals, making filence more folemn, 
and the diftant murmurs of the tor- 
rents that rolled among the cliffs. 
As the ftood by the lake, and watch- 
ed the fun flowly finking below the 
Alps, whofe fummits were tinged 
with gold and purple ; as fhe faw 
the lait rays of light gleam upon 
the waters, whofe furface was not 
curled by the lighteft air, fhe figh- 


ed, “ Oh, how enchanting would 


be the found of my luté at this mo- 
ment, on this {pot, and when every 
thing is fo ftill around me!” 

The temptation was too powerful 
for the refolution of Clara: fhe ran 
to the chateav, returned with the 
inftrument té her dear acacias, and 
beneath their fhade continued to 
play, till the furrounding objects 
faded in darknefs from her fight. 
But the moon arofe, and, fhedding 
a trembling lulire on the lake, made 
the fcene more captivating than 
ever. 

It was impoffible to quis fo de- 
lightful a {pot ; Clara repeated her 
favourite airs again and again.— 
The beauty of the hour awakened 
all her genius ; fhe never played 
with fuch expreffion before, and fhe 
liftened with increafing rapture to 
the tones, as they languifhed over 
the waters, and died away on the 
diftant air, She was perfectly en- 


chanted. “No! nothing was ever 
fo delightful as to play on the lute 
beneath her acacias, on the margin 
ef the lake, by moonlight !” 

When fhe returned t the cHa- 
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teau, fupper was over. La Luc 
had obferved Clara, and would not 
fuffer her to be interrupted. — 

When the enthufiafm of the hour 
was pafled, ihe recollected that fhe 
had broken her. refolution, and the 
refletion gave her pain. « I prid- 
ed myfelf on controling my inclina- 
tions,” faid fhe, ** and I have weak- 
ly yielded to their direGtion: But 
what evil have I incurred, by in- 
dulging them this evening ? I have 
neglected no duty, for I had none 
to perform. Of what then have I 
to accufe myfelf ? It would have 
been abfurd to have kept my refolu- 
tion, atid denied myfelf a pleafure, 
when there appeared no reafon for 
this felf-denial-” 

She paufed; not quite fatisfied 
with this reafoning. Suddenly re- 
fuming her inquiry, “ But how,” 
faid the, “ am I certain that I 
fhould have refifted my inclinations; 
if there had been areafon for oppof- 
ing them? If the poor family, 
whom I neglected yelterday, had 
been unfupplied to-day, I fear I 
fhould again have forgotten them, 
while I played on my lute on the 
banks of the lake.’ 

She then recollected all that her 
father had at different times faid on 
the fubje& of felfcommand, and 
fhe felt fome pain. 

“ No,”’ faid fhe, * if I do not con- 
fider that to preferve a refolution, 
which I have once folemnly formed; 
is a fuflicient reafon to control my 
inclinations, I fear no other motive 
would long reftrain me. I feriouf- 
ly determined not to touch my lute 
this whole day, and I have broken 
my tefolution. To-morrow per- 
haps I may be tempted to negle& 
fome duty, for I have difcovered 
that f cannot rely on my own pru- 
dence. Since | cannot conquer 
temptation, I will fiy from it.” 
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Qa the following morning fhe 
brought her lute to La Luc, and 
begged he would receive it again, 
and. at leaft keep it till the had 
taught her inclinations to fubmit to 
control. 

The heart of La Luc fwelled as 
fhe fpoke. ‘ No, Clara,” faid he, 
* it is unneceflary that I fhould re- 
ceive your lute; the facrifice you 
would make proves you worthy of 
my confidence. ‘Take back the in- 
ftrument ; fince you have fufficient 
refolution to refign it when it leads 
you from duty, I doubt not that you 
will be able to control its influence 
now that it is reftored to you.” 

Clara felt a degree of pleafure 
and pride at thefe words, fuch as 
fhe had never before experienced ; 
but fhe thought, that to deferve the 
commendation they beltowed, it 
was neceflary to complete the facri- 
fice fhe had begun. In the virtuous 


enthufiafm of the moment, the de. 
lights of mufic were forgotten in 
thofe of afpiring to well earned 
praife, and when the refufed the lute 
thus offered, fhe was confcious only 
of exquifite fenfations. “ Dear fir,” 


' faid the, tears of pleafure {welling 


in her eyes, * allow me to deferve 
the praifes you beftow, and then I 
fhall indeed be happy.” 

La Luc thought fhe had never 
refembled her mother fo much as at 
this inftant, and tenderly kiffing het, 
he for fome moments wept in fi- 
lence. When he was able to fpeak, 
«* You do already deferve my praif- 
es,” faid he, ‘ and I reftore your 
lute as a reward for the condué 
which excites them.” This fcene 
called back recollections too tender 
for the heart of La Luc, and giving 
Clara the inftrument, he abruptly 
quitted the room. 


HOSPITALITY and GRATITUDE: An Hiftotical 
ANECDOTE. 


N the latter part of the reign of 
Queen Ann, the Duke of Or- 
mond, whofe family name was But- 
ler, was appointed Lord Lieutenant 
of [reland. On his paflage to af- 
fume the reigns of government, he 
was. fhipwrecked, and took refuge 
in the houfe of a poor curate, whofe 
Chriftian name was Jofeph: Here 
he was entertained with the greateft 
hofpitality. On his departure the 
Duke expreffed a fenfe of the good- 
nefs of his holt, and promifed an 
ample reward; Weeks and months 
pafled, and the curate heard noth- 
ing of his noble gueft. His wife 
urged him to vilit the Duke at the 
feat of his government—hce replied, 
« the expenfes of the jonrney will 
but increafe our poverty. Lis grace 





is too much taken up with the con- 
cerns of the public, and the parade 
of greatnefs, to attend to me.”— 
Her entreaties at laft however pre- 
vailed. ‘The curate made a jour- 
ney to Dublin, and obtained an in- 
troduction to the clergyman of the 
church at which the Duke attended 
public worfhip. He was invited to 
preach, and took the following 
words for his text-—* Yet did net the 
chief butler remember Fofeph, but for- 
gat him.” The text, and obferva- 
tions upon it, engaged the particu- 
lar attention of his grace. After 
fervice he fent for the preacher, and 
afked him if any previous occur- 
tence gave rife to the text, and to 
the fermon. An explanation took 
place, “ You could not,” faid the 
Duke, 
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Duke, * have made your vifit at a 
more fortunate time, a living of 
sool. per annum fs now vacant, I 
cannot do better than to beftow it 
on you.” The curate, with the 
glad tidings, returned to his wife 
and family, and foon removed ‘to 
tafte the bleffings of a richer cure. 
At the acceflion of George I. the 
Duke of Ormond fled into volun- 
tary exile, to avoid the profecution 


of the whig adminiftration. He 
Was attainted, and his eftate feized. 
The good curate forgot not his 
benefactor in adverfity. He obferv- 
ed to his wife, “ now, my dear, we 
have an opportunity to exprefs our 
gratitude. 200l. per annum is an 
ample fupport for us— ool. will 
fecure his grace from want.” And 
for years the Duke was iupported 
by the bounty of the curate. 
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For ike MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE. 
The ESSA YIS T. No. XI. 


On the influence of example in forming the charafers of men. 


E pureft joys, which man can tafte 
below, 
From focial intercourfe and friendfhip 
flow. 
The hermit feels, though loath the truth to 
own, 
That tis not good for man to be alone. 
Even blifsful Adam, heaven’s peculiar 
care, 
Sigh'd for a mate his happinefs to fhare ; 
Heaven pitying heard, and bade him ceafe 
to grieve, 
And for one rib exchang’d the beauteous 
Eve. 

To every rank the principle extends ; 
Each individual knows his faithful triends ; 
When joy expands, or grief diftracts his 

heart, 
Thefe thare his blifs, or kind relief impart 
For grief divided lofes half its weight, 
But joys, when fhar’d, ftill greater joys 
create. 
Hence focial circles through the world 
abound ; 
Hence fcarce a friendlefs wretch on earth 
is found. 

But man, to imitate, by nature prone, 
From others’ manners ever forms his own, 
When from the diftant woods the rough 

hewn clown, 
With many an aukward fare is brought 
to town, 
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At firt he gazes round with wondering 
cyes 5 

Here palaces and gilded fpires arife ; 

There unaccuftom’d founds his cars in- 
vade, 

By noify crouds and rattling coaches made. 

The joftling throngs, that on each other 
prefs ; 

Their unfelt compliments ; their brilliant 
drefs ; 

Their pert vivacious looks ; their ftrutting 
gait; , 

And all the fplendid vanities of fate, 

Strike the untutor’d lad with ftrange fur- 
prife, 

He ftarcs, and gapes, and fearce belicves 
his eyes. 

But foon each object is familiar grown 5 

He foon becomes accuftom’d to the town ; 

Approves thofe manners, which at firlt 
feem'd odd ; 

Affumes the cit and lays afide the clod ; 

Improves his air, refines his tafte and wit, 

And imperceptibly becomes polite. 

But not to manners onlyis confin’d 
Example’s mighty influence on mankind ; 
We think and act, we fpeak, we joy and 

grieve, 
Deteft and love, like thofe, with whom we 
live. 
Thofe crimes, which fhock at firft,no more 
offend, 
Seen 
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Seen oft, and through the medium of a 
friend ; 
His vices firft look hideous, and we hate, 
Indulge them next, then love, then imitate. 
Then, fince on virtue happinefs depends, 
And both together on the choice of friends, 
Thrice bleft are they, who only fuch ob- 
tain, [reign ; 
Whofe paffions yield to reafon’s gentle 
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Whofe morals, piety, and learning join; 

To mend the heast the manners to refine ; 

Whofe pure examples with refiftlefs power 

Allure their devious feet to wifdemi’s 
bower ; 

Who every virtue, every grace difplay ; 

Who point the road to heaven and lead 
the way: 


ntySie-ti 
DESCRIPTION or MANNA, | 


[From Harris's Natural Hiftory of the Bible.} 


ANNA was the food of the 

children of Ifrael, which 

God gave them in the deferts of 

Arabia, during their continuance 

there for forty years, from the 

eighth encampment in the wilder- 
nefs of Sin. | 

The manna mentioned by Mofes 
was a little grain, white like hoar 
froft, rodnd, and of the bigdefs of 
a coriander feed.* It fell every 
morning upon the dew; and when 
the dew was exhaled by the heat of 
the fun, the manna appeared alone, 
lying upon the rocks or the fand.f 
It fell every day, except on the fab- 
bath ; and this only around the 
camp of the Ifraelites.t It fell in 
fo great quantities, during the 
whole forty years of their journey, 
that it was fufficient to feed the 
whole multitude, of above a mil- 
lion of fouls. 

Every one of whom gathered the 
quantity of an omer § for his fhare 
everyday. It maintained the 
whole multitude ; yet none of them 
found the eating it, attended with 
any inconvenience. Every fixth 
day there fell a double quantity, 
and though it putrified and bted 
maggots when it was kept any other 
day, yet on the /abdath it fuffered no 


* Brod. xvi. 14. + Numb. xi. 7. 


§ About two quarts and 2 pint, of our meafuge, 


fuch alteration. Afid the fame 
manna, which was melted by the 
heat of the fun, when it was left in 
the field, was of fo hard a confit. 
ence, when it was brought into the 
houfe, that it was ufed to be beaten 
in mortars, and woduld even én- 
dure the fire; was made into cakes 
and baked in pans. 

To commemorate their living up- 
on omiers, or tenth deals, of manta, 
one omer of it was put into a 
golden vafe, and preferved for many 
generations by the fide of the ark.| 

Our tranflators,and others, make 
Mofes fall into a plain contradic- 
tion, in relating the ftory of the 
manna; which they render thus, 
and when the childrez of Lfrael faw 
it, they faid one to another, it is manna, 
for they wif? not whai it was: Where- 
as the feptuagint, and feveral aw- 
thors, both ancient and modern, 
have tranflated the text according 
to the orginal: The U/raclites feeing 
this, faid one to another, what is it? 
For they knew not what it was. For 
we mutt obferve that the word by 
which they afked the queftion was 
in their language man hu, which 
fignifies likewife food ready prepared; 
and therefore it was always after- 
wards called man, or manna. 

The 
} Exod. xvi. ¢, 


f Exod. xvi. 32. 
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’ The fcripture gives to manna the 
name of the bread of heaven, and the 
food of angels. Which are undoubt- 
edly figurative allufions to its origin 
and its values» The author of the 
book of wifdom fays* that it fo ac- 
commodated itfelf to every one’s 
tafte, that it proved palatable and 
pleafing to all, And ftill at this day, 
there falls manna im feveral places 
of the world: In Arabia, Poland, 
Calabria, Mount Libanus, Dau- 
phine, and elfewhere. 
famous is that of Arabia, which is 


a kind of condenfed honey, to be ‘ 


found in fummer upon the leaves of 
the trees, the herbs, the rocks, or 
the fand of Arabia Petrea. It is of 
the fame figure that Mofes de- 
{cribes. That about Mount Sinai is 
ot a very {trong fmell, which is com- 
municated to it by the herbs upon 
which it falls. It very eafily evap- 
orates, infomuch that if thirty 
pounds of it were to be kept in an 
open veffel, there would hardly ten 
of it remainat the end of fifteen 
days. Salmafius thinks this of the 
fame kind with that which fed the 
children of lirael. Several mod- 
erns are of the fame opinion. It is 
true that the Arabian manna has a 
medicinal quality : But they pre- 
tend that if one fhould make it ha- 
bitual, the ftomach might be accuf- 
tomed to it, as we know that people 
may be brought to fuch a diet as is 
naturally but little convenient for 
maintaining health. But we ought 
alfo to acknowledge that the manna 


* Ch. xvi. 20, 21. 
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fpoken of by Mofes, had miracu- 
lous qualities, notto be found in the 

common ; and which probably laft- 
ed no longer than while the Ifrael- 
ites were Ra with it. ‘However, we 
{hall prefent the opinion of the 
learned Michaelis,+ and with it con- 
clude this interefting article. 

« Manna bears a very near re- 
femblance to the dew. Its ori- 
gin is the very fame ; the on- 

y difference being that it re- 
mains, whereas dew evaporates. 
From this reafon it is that in the 
countries, where manna is found, 
they have imagined that, like dew, 
it fell from above, and this conceit 
has got footing in the languages. 

There is another kind which the 
Arabs, by way of diltinction, term 
celeftial manna. In the holy ferip- 
ture we read that the manna fell a- 
long with the dew, and by the fame 
figure which the profane pocts 
made ufe of in calling the latter a 
gift of heaven, the truly infpired 
poet has called the manna dread 
from heaven. Thete expreflions, to 
which the orientals were accuftom- 
ed from their early years, have con- 
firmed them in the opinion that the 
manna defcended. It was not till 
the middle of the 16th century that 
the falfity of that opinion began to 
be feen into, and that in Italy man- 
na was found to be no more than 3 
gum exuding from plants, trees, 
and bufhes, on being pierced by 
certain infects.” 


+ On the influence of opinions er language, 4to, p- 56. 
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FRIENDSHIP. 


Addr effed ta the Ladies. 


HE ancients ranked Friend- 
{hip in the fecond clafs of hu- 
Man virtues; and many are the 


inftances recorded in hiftory, where 
its energy has produced effects al- 
mof divine. Confidered in its per- 
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fect ftrength and beauty, it certain-. 


ly is the moft fublime, becaufe the 
leaft felfifh, affection of the foul. 


Honour is its very eflence ; cour-. 
age, franknefs, and generofity, its. 
Such is: 


unalienable properties. 
the idea delivered down tous. of 
this noble fentiment, by its cotem- 
porary writers, “who together flour- 
ifhed, and together fell ;” for fome 
centuries have elapfed, fince this 
exalted phenomenon has deigned 
to appear among the degenerate 
fons of men; and, like a mutilated 
fiatue, it is now become rather an 
object of admiration to a few virtu- 
ofi in philofophy, than a fubject for 
general emulation. 

Montaign, among the moderns, 
feems to have felt a itronger emana- 
tion of this virtue, than any author 
I am acquainted with ; and, though 
the utmoft firetch of his warm im- 
a gives us but a faint ray 
of its ancient luftre, yet even this 
flight refemblance appears too 
ftrong for our weak eyes, and feems 
rather to dazzle than attract our 
regards. 

Our cotemporary, Dr. Young, 
has left us feveral very beautiful 
defcriptions of friendfhip, which, 
though deficient in that fire which 
not only blazed, but burned, in this 
ancient virtue, are, however, fuffic- 
ient to form both our theory and 
our practice upon : 

“ True friendthip warms, it raifes, it tranf- 
ports, 

Like mufic pure the joy, without allay, 

Whofe very rapture is tranquillity.” 

This is a very pleafing and juft 
defeription of friendfhip in the ab- 
trac ; but it wants that energy 
which particular attachments add 
to all our fentiments, and without 
which, like a winter’s fun, they 
fhine, but not warm. 

The fame author has given us a 
more interefting, though, perhaps, 
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lefselevated idea of this affedtion of 

the. mind, in his addrefs to a para, 

ticular perfon : 

Lorenzo; pride fupprefs, nor hopeto find: 

A frend, but what has found a friend in 
thee, 

This is a new, and I think a juf, 
light, in which we may confider this, 
fentiment ; for, though love may 
be formed without fympathy,, 
friendthip never can. It is, evenin 
its degenerate ftate, an affe&ion 
that caunot fubfift in vicious minds; 
and, among the molt. virtuous, it 
requires a parity of fentiment, man- 
ners, and rank, for its bafis. Of 
all the nice ties and dependencies 
which conflitute the happinefs or 
mifery of life, it is the moft deli- 
cate, and even the moft fragile. 
Wealth cannot purchafe, nor gifts 
enfure, its permanence. * The 
chirping of birds in cages bears as 
much refemblance to the vocal mu- 
fic of the woods, as bought courte- 
fies to real friendfhip.”” The great, 
alas, rarely enjoy this blefling! 
vanity and emulation prevent its 
growth among equals ; and the hu- 
miliating condefcenfion with which 
fuperiors fometimes deign to affect 
friendfhip for their inferiors, {trikes 
at the very foundation of the fenti- 
ment ; from which there can on- 
ly arife a tottering fuperftructure, 
whofe pillars, like thofe of modern 
compofition, bear the glofs, but 
want the durable quality of the 
mental marble, fincerity. Yet 
there have been inftances, though 
rare, of real friendfhip between per- 
fons of different ranks in life, par- 
ticularly Henry the fourth and 
Sully ; but the virtues of the latter 
placed him on.a level with mon- 
archs, and the magnanimity of the 
former made him fenfible of their 
equality. 

Yet how often are complaints ut- 
tered by difappointed pride, againit 

the 
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the ingratitude. of thofe whom they, 
have Jonoured with the title of friend, 
nay, and have even ferved and o- 
bliged as fuch, without reflecting 


that obligations to a. generous mind 


are infults, when accompanied with 
the leat flight or mortification. 
On the other hand, we, perhaps, 
too willingly attach ourfelves to our 
fuperiors. Our felf-love is flattered 
by their approbation, as it natural. 
ly imagines it can only be for our 
good and amiable qnalities, that 
they like or diftinguifh us. But, 
though “ love, like death, makes 
all diftin&tion void,” friendfhip has 
no fuch levelling power. Superi- 
ority of rank or fortune is general- 
ly felt by the perfon who poffeffes 


either ; and they are entitled to. 
fome degree of praife, if they do: 


not make others feel it alfo. 
Let thofe, then, who have deli- 


cate minds, remember, that equal-. 


ity is the true bafis of friendfhip ; 
let them fet a juft value on their 
own worth, as well as on the inebri-. 
ating {miles of greatnefs, and not 
expofe their fenfibility to the pangs 
it muft fuftain, on difcovering that 
neither virtues nor talents can al- 
ways keep the icale of friendfhip 
fteady, when oppofed to the adven- 
titious circumflances of high birth, 
or great fortune. 

Thus far my remarks upon this 
fubje&t are general. Let me now 
apply them to more particular ufe, 
by earneftly recommending it to 
every young married woman, to 
feek the friend of her heart in the 
hufband of her affeétion. There, 
and there only, is that true equal- 
ity, both of rank and fortune, 
ftrengthened by mutual interefts, 
and cemented by mutual pledges, 
to be found. There only conde- 
{cenfions will not mortify, as they 
will be conceffions but of kindnefs, 
not of pride. There, and there on- 
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ly, will fhe be fure to meet with ree 
ciprocal confidence, unfeigned at» 
tachment, and tender folicitude, to. 
footh her every cares The ties of} 
wedded love will be rivetted by the 
bands of friendhhip ; the virtues of 
her mind, when called forth by oc- 
cafion, will unfold themfelves by 
degrees to her hufband’s perception,’ 
like the opening, rofe before the, 
morning ray ; and, when its bloom- 
ing colour fades upon her cheek, its: 
fweetnefs fhall remain within the 
very foldings of his heart, from 
recollection of her fenfe and worth. 
Happy are the pairs fo joined ; 
yea, blefled are they who are thus 
doubly united! 

As the word friendfhip is at pref 
ent generally underftood to be a 
term of little import, or at moft that, 
extends merely to a preference of 
liking, or efteem ; I would by no 
means exclude my fair readers froma 
that kind of commerce which. is. 
now accepted under that title, in 
fociety. But even this fort of con- 
nection requires much caution i 
the choice of its objeét ; for I fhould 
with it might be reftrained to one ; 
and that one ought to obtain this 
preference from the qualities of the 
heart, rather than thofe of the head. 
A long and intimate acquaintance 
can sh difcover the former ; 
the latter are eafily and wil- 
lingly difplayed; for love with- 
out efteem is as a fhower foon fpent. 
The head is the {pring of affections,, 
but the heart is the refervoir. 

For this reafon it always appears 
to me a proof of mutual merit,. 
when two fifters, or two young 
women, who have been brought up’ 
together, are ftrongly attached to 
each other: and I will admit, that, 
while they remain unmarried, fuch 
a conneétion is capable of forming 
a pure and difinterefted friendfhip, 
provided that the fympathy of their 

affections 
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affections does not tend to make 

them like or admire the fame male 

objet ; for, though love may, 

friendfhip cannot exift with jeal- 

oufy : 

* Referve will wound it, and diflruft de- 
ftroy.” 

That great mafter of the human 
heart, Shakefpear, has fhewn us, 
that maidenly attachment is no 
match for the ftronger paflion of 
Jove : 


“Is all the counfel that we two have 
fhar’d, 
The fifter vows, the hours that we have 
fpent, 
When we have chid the hafty-footed time 
For parting us—O ! and is all forgot ? 
All fchool-days friendfhip, childhood in- 
nocence ? 
We, Hermia, like two artificial gods, 
Created with our needles both one flower, 
Both on one fampler, fitting on one cufh- 
ion, 
Both warbling of one fong, both in one 
key, 
As if our hands, our fides, voices, and 
minds 
Had been incorp’rate.”” 
Midfummer’s Nigh?s Dream. 
If fuch an almoft inftinAive af- 
fection as that between Hermia 
and Helena was fo quickly diffolv- 
ed by the intruder Love, I fear 
there are but few female friend- 
fhips that will better ftand the teft. 
4nd to a delicate mind it may ap- 
pear a breach, perhaps, of thofe 
*¢ filter vows,’ when one of the 
parties enters into another and 
more forcible engagement ; for 
love is an imperious and engrofiing 
tyrant ; of courfe the gentler affec- 
tion mult give way and retire with- 
in itfelf, as the fenfitive plant fhrinks 
back, opprefled by too intenfe an 
heat. 
In my fmall experience, I have 
never feen the fame degree of at- 


tachment fubfift between two la. 
dies after marriage as before, ex. 
cepting they were fifters. The 
bands of natural affection are not 
looiened by new engagements ; but 
thoie of choice or cafualty necef- 
farily become relaxed by the addi- 
tion of a new object, as extention 
lefiens itrength. 

The minds of molt young wo. 
men feem, and indeed ought to do 
fo in reality, to acquire a new bent 
after marriage : icenes, different 
from thofe to which they had been 
accultomed, open to their view; 
different objeéts engrofs their atten- 
tion ; every {tate has its cares; and, 
from the Queen to the peafant, 
every wife has duties to fulfil. Fri- 
volous amufements are, or fhould 
be, renounced, for the more pleaf- 
ing and refpectable avocations of 
an affectionate wife, a tender mo- 
ther, and a beloved and honoured 
matron of a family. 


I hope it is impoffible that I 
fhould be fo far mifunderftood, as 
to be thought to exclude married 
women from any innocent pleafure 
or rational amufement that is fuit- 
ed to their age, rank, or fortune. 
I would not only enfure but aug- 
ment their happinefs, and fhall 
therefore fay with Othello, 


“ Where virtue is, thefe are moft virtu- 


ous. 


But ftill there is, or fhould be,2 
difference in the enjoyment of their 
pleafures : between the thoughtlefs 
gaiety of girls, and the decent 
cheerfulnefs of married women. 
The firft is bright and tranfient, as 
the youthful glow of health and vi- 
vacity that blooms upon the cheek 5 
the latter fhould exprefs that tran- 
quil joy which flows from true cons 
tent. 

Here I cannot but obferve, that, 
as the charaéters and condué of 
even 
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even her common acquaintance re- 
flect honour or difgrace upon a 
young married woman, the will be 
an inevitable fharer in that degree 
of reipect or contempt which her 
shofen friend poffedes in the efteem 
of the world: And though its cen- 
fares may fometimes involve the 
innocent with the guilty ; yet, in 
general, there is no fairer- way of 
forming our opinions of perfons 
we do not know, than from their 
intimate affociates: 

There is fomething ftill more 
alarming tobe dreaded for a young 
woman who is thoughtlefs enough 
to form indiferiminate friendfhips. 
There is a lizhtnefs of mind and 
manners if many women, who, 
though free from actual vice, have 
loft that delicate fenfibility which 
heaven has placed in female minds 
as the out-guard of modefty. ‘The 
rofy bluth that gives the intuitive 
alarm to decency, even before the 
perceptions of the mind are awake 
to danger, glows not upon their 
cheek ; the fnowy purity of inno- 
cence beams not upon their daunt- 
lefs forehead, though it may ftill 
retain its whiteneis. Their minds 
may be coarfe, however delicate 
their form ; and their manners un- 
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feminine, even without being maf- 
culine. 

An intimacy with fuch perfons 
is, of all others, the moft danger. 
ous. The franknefs and livelinefs of 
their converfation tender them too 
generally agreeable, and they fre- 
quently urdermine the principles of 
virtue, before we find it neceflary 
to ftand upon our guard: 

As the platonic fyftem has been 
long exploded, it is almoft unnecefs 
fary to warn my fair readers againft 
particular intimacies with the other 
fex, when not clofely connected 
with them by the ties of blood or 
affinity. ‘Fhe whole fyftem of na- 
ture muft change, and the tyger 
and the lamb live peaceably to- 
gether, before a fincere and difin- 
terelted friendfhip can fubfilt be- 
tween an amiable young woman 
and a man not nearly related to 
her, who has not pafled his grand 
clima&eric. A man of fuch an 
age, poffefled of fenfe and virtue, 
may perhaps be a kind and ufeful 
mentor ; but, if a married woman 
is happy enough to mect with a 
proper and affectionate return from 
the firft object I have recommended 
to her choice, fhe cannot ftand ia 
need of any other friend. 


© 0 66 FS ooo 
ESSAY on FORTITUDE. 


Iluftrated with curious emblematical Devices. 


T is allowed that all men are 

equally defirous of happinefs, 
but that few are fuecefsful in the 
purfuit. Onechief caufe of this 
failure is the want of ftrength of 
mind, which might enable them to 
refit the temptations of prefent 
_eafe and pleafure, and carry them 
forward in the fearch of more dif- 
tant profit and enjoyment. Our 
affeQions, on a general profpect of 


their objects, form certain rules of 
condua, and certain _meafures of 
preference of one above another : 
and thefe decifions though really 
the refult of our calm paflions and 
natural propenfities, are yet faid by 
a current abufe of terms to be the 
determinations of pure reafon and 
refic&ion. But when fome of thefe 
objects approach nearer to us, or 
acquire the advantages of favoura- 
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ble lights and pofitions, which catch 
the heart or imagination ; our gen- 
eral refolutions -are frequently con- 
founded, aprefent enjoyment is pre- 
ferred, and lafting fhame or forrow 
entailed upon us. And however 
poets may employ their wit and e- 
loquence in celebrating prefent plea- 
fure, and rejecting all diftant views 
to fame, health or fortune ; itis ob- 
vious that this practice is the fource 
of all diffolutenefs and diforder, mi- 
fery and repentance. A man of 
ftrong and determinate temper ad- 
heres tenacioufly to his general ref- 
olutions, and is neither feduced by 
the allurements of .pleafure, nor 
terrified by the menaces of pain; 
but ftill keeps in view thofe diftant 
purfuits by which he at once in- 
fures his happinefs and his honour. 

The fortitude of a man who re- 
ftrains his prefent defires to the o- 
bedience of his reafon, is confpicu- 
ous, and carries with it a dignity 
into the loweft ftate imaginable.— 
Poor Conftantius, who now lies 
languifhing in a moft violent fever, 
difcovers, in the fainteft moments 
of his diforder, fuch a greatnefs of 
mind, that a perfect ftranger, who 
fhould behold him, would indeed 
fee an obje& of pity, but would at 
the fame time perceive that it was 
lately an objeé of veneration. His 
gallant fpirit refigns, but refigns 
with an air that {peaks a refolution 
which could yield to nothing but 
fate itfelf. ‘This is conquelt in the 
philofophic fenfe ; but the empire 
over ourfelves is in truth no lefs 
laudable in common life, where the 
whole tenor of a man’s carriage is in 
fabfervience to his own réafon, and 
in conformity to the good fenfe of 
other men. 

Marcellus is perfeét mafer of 
himielf in all circamflances. He 
has all the fpirit that a man can 
have, and yet is as regular in his 


,honour are engaged. 


conducé and behaviour as a ma. 
chine. He is fenfible of every paf. 
fion, but is ruffled by none. In 
converfation he frequently feems to 
be lefs knowing, to be more oblig. 
ing, and choofes to be on a level 
with others, rather than opprefs 
with the fuperiority of his genius, 
In friendfhip he is kind without pro. 
feffion ; in bufinefs, expeditious 
without oftentation. With the 
greateft foftnefs and benevolence 
imaginable, he is impartial in fpite 
of all importuuity, even that of his 
own good nature. He is ever clear 
inhis judgment, butin complaifance 
to his company, fpeaks diffidently ; 
and never fhews confidence in ar- 
gument, but to fupport the fenfe of 
another. Did fuch an equanimity 
of mind regulate the behaviour of 
mankind in general, how fweet 
would be the pleafures of converfa- 
tion ! he that is vociferous, dogmat- 
ical, and vehement, would under- 
ftand, that it is then time to calla 
conftable ; and know that fpoiling 
good company is a moit unwar- 
rantable way of breaking the peace. 
Thus much relates to the com- 
mon intercourfe of fociety ; but as 
above hinted, the man of true for- 
titude meafures his actions by prin- 
ciples of his own. The fenfe of 
other men ought to weigh with us 
in things of lefs confideration ; but 
not in concerns where truth and 
When we 
fearch to the bottom of things, we 
often find principles, that appear 
paradoxical at firft, to be evident 
truths ; and maxims, which, before 
they are duly weighed, feem to pro- 
ceed from a romantic kind of phi- 
lofophy, and ‘ignorance of the 
world, after a little reflection appear 
fo reafunable, that nothing lefs than 
dire&t madnefs could induce us to 
walk by any other rules. “Thus to 
contradi& our defires, and to con- 
quer 
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quer the impulfes of ambition, 
when they do not coincide with 
thofe fentiments our cool judgment 
approves ; is fo truly our intereft, 
and fo abfolutely eflential to our 
real happinefs, that to contemn all 
the advantages the world offers to 
us, where they ftand in competi- 
tion with a man’s honour, is the 
exercife of the virtue called forti- 
tude. 

- Did we confider the: mind of man 
as the man himielf, it would appear 
to be the moft unnatural {pecies of 
felf-murder to facrifice the fenti- 
ments of the foul, to gratify the ap- 
petites of the body. Is it not af- 
tonifhing, that when the neceflities 
of life are fupplied, a man would 
flatter to be rich, or circumvent to 
be powerful! When we meet a 
poor wretch, urged by hunger and 
cold, fuing for an alms, we are apt 
to think this a ftate we could rather 
ftarve at once, than remain in ; but 
yet how much more defpicable is 
his condition, who being above ne- 
ceffity, can yet refign his reafon and 
his integrity to purchafe fuperflui- 
ties? Thefe are both abjec&t and 
common beggars; yet it is furely 
lefs meanneis to beg a fupply for 
hunger than for yanity ! But gen- 
eral prepoffeflions and cultom fo far 
prevail over the bulk of mankind, 
that thofe neceffitous creatures who 
cannot relifh life without applaufe, 
attendance and equipage, are fo far 
from being defpifed, that diflreffed 
virtue is lefs eiteemed than fplen- 
did vice. But if in cafes that re- 
gard true honour, a man’s appeal 


were made to his own foul; there 
would be a balis and ftanding rule 
for our conduct : and to be honour- 
able would be the aim of our en- 
deavours, rather than to appear 
honourable. Mr. Collier, in his Ef 
fay on Fortitude, has treated this 
fubje& with great. accuracy. 
“What,” fayshe, “ can be more 
honourable, than to have courage e- 
nough to execute the commands of 
reafon andconfcience ; to maintain 
the dignity of our nature, and the 
{tation affigned us? To be proot a- 
gainft poverty, pain, and death it- 
felf, fo far as not to do any thing 
feandalous or finful to avoid them. 
To ftand adverfity under all fhapes, 
with decency and refolution. ‘T'o 
do this is to be great above title and 
fortune: This argues the foul of a 
heavenly extraction, and is worthy 
the offspring of the Deity !” 

What a generous ambition has 
this writer pointed out to us ! 
When men have fettled in them- 
felves a conviction by fuch noble 
precepts, that there is nothing hon- 
ourable that is not accompanied 
with innocence, nothing mean, but 
what is tainted with guilt; when 
they have attained this mode. of 
thinking, though poverty, pain, and 
death, may [till have their terrors, 
yet riches, pleafures, and honour 
eafily lofe their charms, if they 
ftand between us and our integrity. 
Steady and happy in ourielves, 
nothing external will ruffle our tem- 
pers, and fortune will point her ar- 
rows againit us in vain. 
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The STROKE of DEATH. 


{From a Britifh Magazine.] 


i] AM now worth a blumb, faid 


Fal. VI. 





chafed—-I am now wortha blumb, 

t old Gregory, as he afcended a which J have earned by firict atten- 

hill, part of an eftate he had juft pur- tion to bufinefs; and I will pur- 
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chafe a feat in the commons for my 
fon, and procure a peer to marry 
my daughter—I am now worth a 
blumb, and am but fixty five 
years Of age, healthy and robuft in 
my conftitution, fo P’ll eat and Vil 
drink and live merrily all the days 
of my life—I am now wotth a 
blumb, faid old Gregory, as he at- 
tained the fummit of a hill, which 
commanded a ful! profpect of his 
eftate ; and here, faid he, I'll build a 
manfion, and there I'll plant an or- 
ehard, and on that fpot [ll have a 
pinery—Yon farm houfes thal] come 
down, faid old Gregory, they inter- 
rupt my views ‘Then what will be- 
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come of the farmers? afked the 
fteward who attended him. That’s 
their bufinefs, anfwered old Grego- 
ry. And that mill muft not ftand 
on the ftream, faid old Gregory, 
Then how will the villagers grind 
their corn?.afked the fteward, 
That’s not miy bufinefs, anfwered old 
Gregory fo old Gregory returned 
home—eat a hearty fupper—drank 
a bottle of port—{fmoked two pipes 
of tobacco; and fell into a pro. 
found flumber, from which he never 
awoke.—The farmers refide on their 
lands, the mill ftands upon the 
ftream—and the villagers all rejoice 


at the froke of death. 


ew _— 
4:68:53 C.D: berks VI Se 


[From Dr. Wittrams’s Hiftory of Vermont.] 


HE body of the people in Ver- 
mont are engaged in agricul- 

ture. Ina new country where the 
fettlements are yet to be made, ag- 
riculture puts on a very different 
appearance fromthat, which it bears 
in the ancient and well cultivated 
fettlements. There, the bufinefs is 
to cultivate and improve the fatms, 
which have been already greatly 
improved: ‘To incteafe the pro- 
duce, by the application of more la- 
bour and cultivation, and thus to 
derive a greater profit from the 
land. In a new fettlement, the firft 
bufinefs of the hufbandman is to 
cut down the woods, to clear up the 
lands, to fow them with grain, to 
erect the neceflary buildings, and 
open the roads; and thus to con- 
nect and form a communication be- 
tween the fcattered fettlements, and 
make the molt of his labour.—A- 
midit the hard living and hard la- 
bour, that attends the forming a 
niew fettlement, the fettler has the 
moft flattering profpetts and encour- 
agements. One hundred acres of 


land in a new town, does not gener: 
ally coft him more than he cat 
{pare from the wages of otic or two 
years. Befides maintaining him- 
felf,the profits of his labourwill gen- 
erally enable a young man, in that 
period of time, to procure himfelf 
fuch a traé&t of land.—When he 
comes to apply his labour to his 
own land, the produce of it becomes 
extremely profitable. The firft crop 
of wheat will fully pay him for all 
the expenfe he has been at, int clear- 
ing up, fowing, and fencing his 
land; and at the fame time, increaf- 
es the value of the land, eight or ten 
times the original cof. In this 
way, every day’s labour fpent in 
clearing up his land, receives high 
wages in the grain which it pro- 
cures, and adds at the fame time a 
quantity of improved land to the 
farm. An acre of land, which ia 


its natural ftate, coft him perhaps 

the half of one day’s labour, is thus 

in one year made of that value, that 

it will afterwards annually produce 

him frem fifteen to twenty “_ 
Q 
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#f wheat; or other kinds of pro- 
duce, of equal value. Inthis way, 
the profits attending labour on a 
new fettlement, are the greateft that 
ever can take place in agriculture ; 
the labourer conftantly receivin 
double wages. He reccives high 
wages in the produce of his corn or 
wheat ; and he receives much high- 
er wages of another kind, in the an- 
nual addition of a new trac of cul- 
tivated land to his farm. This dou- 
ble kind of wages, nature with great 
benevolence and defign, has ailign- 
ed to the man of induitry, when he 
is firft making a fettlement in the 
uncultivated parts of America : and 
in two or three years, he acquires a 
very comfortable and independent 
fubfiftencefor a family,derived from 
no other fource but the earth, and 
his own induftry. 

In every country, agriculture 
ought to be efteemed, as the moft ne- 
ceflary and ufeful profeflion. The 
food and the raiment by which all 
orders of men are fupported, mut 
be derived from the earth. Agri- 
culture is the art by which this is ef- 
fected ; and of confequence the art 
which fupports, fupplies, and main- 
tains allthe reft. It ought there- 
fore to be efteemed the primary, the 
fundamental, and the moft effential 
art of all; that which deferves the 
firft and the greateft confideration, 
and encouragement.—The wealth 
drawn from agriculture, is permia- 
nent and durable; not fubject to 
the uncertainties attending that, 
which is derived from commerce ; 
and not dependent upon the incli- 
nations, the difpofitions, or the re- 
gulations of other kingdoms and 
countries. The people that thus 
live by their own agriculture, are 
independent of other nations, and 
need not be affe&ted by their wars, 
revolutions, or convulfions; but 
may always have the means of fup- 


port and independence, among 
themielves. While theyhave that 
which is drawn from the culti- 
vation of the land, they will 
have every thing that nature and 
fociety can need or have made va- 
luabie. 

The other profeffions, thofe efpe- 
cially of the liberal arts, are of great 
utility, and of high importance, and 
they are what fociety could not 
flourifh without. But they derive 
their importance and utility from 
the imperfections of man, and of fo- 
ciety; and donot of themfelves, 
add any thing to the wealth of na- 
tions. The phyfician, the lawyer, 
the divine, the ftatefman, and the 
philof>pher, are engaged in employ- 
ments of great utility to mankind. 
But there is not one of them, that 
adds any thing to the wealth and 
property of the community : ‘They 
mutt all derive their fupport, from 
the cultivation of the land. Of all 
arts and profeflions then, agricul - 
ture ought to be efteemed the moft 
ufeful, and the moft important. It 
is the art which produceth, and nou- 
rifhes all the reft. The other arts 
teach how to preferve the health, 
the property, and the morals of 
men; to enlarge their underftand- 
ings, and to give a right direction to 
their minds ; But this provides food, 
raiment, and fupport for them all. 

In no way has the glory of na- 
tions been more expanded, than by 
their attainments, and diicoveries in 
fcience. "Che mathematicians have 
meafured, and fettled the dimen- 
fions of the folar fyffem: But the 
new fettler, has in fact, enlarged 
the bounds of the habitable crea- 
tion. ‘The philofophers have ex- 
panded our minds with the ideas, 
and evidence, that the cther plancts 
are inhabited ; but the fimple and 
honeft farmer has made the earth 
the place for more inhabitants than 

it 
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it ever had before. And while the 
alronomers are fo juitly celebrat- 
ing the difcoveries, and the new 
planet of Herfchel, all mankind 
fhould rejoice, that the fimple peaf- 
ant in the wildernefs, has found 
out a way, to make our planet bear 
more men. 

Thofe employments which are 
the moi neceifary, and the moft 
uleful to men, feem to be the mott 
nearly connected with morality and 
virtue. Agriculture appears to be 
more nearly allied to this, than any 
of the arts. The man that is con- 
{tantly purfuing the bufinefs, which 
nature has affigned to ‘him, {eems 
to have but little to corrupt him. 


_— eee eee REY Sis 


PUNISHED. 


AVARICE 

N ufurer having lof a hun- 
bn dred pounds in a bag, prom- 
ifed a reward of ten pounds to the 
perfon who fhould reftore it. A 
manshaving brought it to him, de- 
manded the reward. ‘The ufurer, 
loath to give the reward, after hehad 
recovered his bag, alleged, after he 
had opened it, that there were an 
hundred and ten pounds in it when 
he lofiit. Gripus being called be- 
fore the judge, unwarily acknowl- 
edged that the feal was broke open 
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In the many hiftories of corruption, 
there is not any account, that the 
body of the hufbandmen ever be- 
came a corrupt, venal, and de- 
bauched generation. ‘They mutt 
firft be led to defert their employ- 
ments, or they muit be blinded and 
deceived, before they can be made 
fit tools for politicians to corrupt, 
and manage. ‘Their _profeflion 
tends to render them an induitri- 
ous, hardy, incorrupted, and honeft 
fet of men. It is never in the body 
of the hufbandmen, but among the 
{peculators, politicians, and leaders 
of mobs, that we look for a fettled 
trade, and high attainments, in 
venality and corruption. 





in his prefence, and that there were 
no more at that time, but a hun- 
dred pounds in the bag. You 
fay,” cried the judge, * that the bag 
you loft, Rad a hundred and ten 
pounds init?” ‘ Yes, my lord.” 
‘Then this cannot be your bag, as 
it contained but a hundred pounds ; 
therefore the plaintiff mult keep it 
till the true owner appears ; and 
you muft go and look for your 
bag where you can find it.” 


[Hif?, Mag. 
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IR William Lely, a famous 

painter in the reign of king 
Charles the firft, agreed before- 
hand for the price of a picture he 
was to draw for a rich London 
alderman, who was not indebted to 
nature either for fhape or face. 
‘The piture being finithed, the al- 
derman endeavoured to beat down 
the price, alleging, that if he did 
not purchafe it, it would lie on the 
painter’shand. “ That’s your mif- 


take,” fays fir William ; * for I 
can fell it at double the price I de- 
mand.”’ “ How can that be,” fays 
the alderman, “ for ’tis like no- 
body buat myfelf ?’? “ True,” re- 
plied fir William ; “ but I will 


draw a tail to it, and then it will be 
an excellent monkey !” Mr. Alder- 
man, to prevent being expofed, paid 
down the money the painter de- 
manded, and carried off the piture. 
[Hift. Mag. 
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06S NOSE ROMO tt 


For the MassacuusetTtrs MAGAZINE. 


The CLOSE of the WEEK at 


COLLEGE. 


HE tedious fludies of the week 
‘Yo reft at length give place ; 
Amufement now, inftead of Greek, 
Fills up the little {fpace. 
In friendly groups the ftudents fit 
Around the focial fire ; 
While pleafant tales and harmlefs wit 
Their hearts with mirth infpire. 
Some wander to yon towering hill, 
Or range the diftant wood, 
Or {tray along fome purling rill 
Near Charles’s gentle flood. 
Eas’d of their toils, they now prelong 
The pleafant healthful walk ; 
The hours unheeded fteal along, 
Beguil’d by cheerful talk. 
Others, with fmart vivacious look, 
Brufh’d coat and powder’d hair, 
To fee the world, or-—buy a book, 
To Bofton ftraight repair. 
Some to a neighboring village ride 
To fee a friend and dine ; 
While fome the fleeting hours divide 
With fongs, and chat, and wine. 
Some while away the lazy time 
As cards or books invite ; 
While fome, like me, too foad of rhyme, 
Rack their dull brains to write. 
CAM. 





For the Massacuuserrs MaGAZINE. 
REFLECTIONS 
On view ing the Seat of Vos. BARRELL, Efj. 
71 HERE once the breaftwork mark’d 
the fcenes of blood, 
Whea freedom’s fons incies’d the haughty 
foe, 
Rearing its head majeftic from afar 
The venerable feat of Barrel! Stands. 


——+- oe 





Like fome flrong Englith caftle much it 
feems, 
When the great Barons of the fendal 
times 
Had num’rous vaffals waiting their com- 
mand, 
And each rais’d armies in his own do- 
main. 
Thofe times for free urbanity were known, 
And gen’rous hofpitality renown’d. 
The doors were ever open to the poor— 
The wand’ring pilgrim was a welcome 
ueft, 
And found refrefhment in the plenteous 
hall. 
But— 
Such is the wifdom of thefe later days, 
Free hofpitality’s turn’d out of doors, 
Among the meaner virtues ; out of date 
With all the rich and mighty of the earth. 
Banifh’d from courts and palaces long 
finceg, 
It fought for refuge with the middle ranks, 
And humbler walks of life. With thefe 
alone 
The faint and weary traveller finds re- 
pofe, 
And hearty welcome to the lowly cell. 
The rich fupport the rich, but grind the 


poor, 
And fpurn the needy ftranger from their 


gate. 

True Chriftian charity dwells not with 
them, 

Who, bieft with plenty by a bounteous 
God 


5 
Are ftewards of his houfhold, if aright 
They ufe the goods which Providence 
hath giv’n. 

But thou, whofe ftately caftle overlooks 
The briny wave to Bofton’s crowded 
fhores, ‘ 

And where yon bridge fuperb extends its 
length, 
(That proudly feems, when tides o’erflow 
the Charles, 
Acrofs the ocean thrown) 
Be thou excepted from tbe common i. 
O 
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Of felfith, full blown opulence and pride. 

Love thou the virtues that once deign’d 
to dwell 

In ancient years, beneath a roof like thine. 

And in deipite of modcrn won'dring eyes, 

Bring back old fafhion’d cuftoms to our 
view, 

‘The lib’ral train of virtues that adorn’d 

The former ages of the Englith realm. 


BLANDULUS, 








For the Massacuusetts MAGazine, 


The SONGS 
of the five Bards, who fing by night : verfficd 
from the notes of NA‘ Pherfon's Ofian, ly 
LINUS. 


OW all the people to the hall repair : 
The foftly-founding thells of feat 
are there. 
Ten harps are ftrung; five bards by turns 
declaim ; 
And feck the glory of no vulgar name. 
Their burning fouls they pour fourth in 
the fong, 
While anfwering harps the melody pro- 
long. 


Of night they fing: and cheer the feftive 
hall : 


Their lays re-echo from the hollow wall. 
While all the people filent fat around 
The firft of bards thus raifed the filver 
found. 
FIRST BARD. * 
The hours of loncly night are dark and 
fill : 
The black clouds roll along the diftant 
hill. 
No ftar with trembling veam appears on 
high ; 
No moon looks fmiling from the azure fky. 
I hear the biaft that’ hoarfely-fweeping 
moves : 
But diftant far | hear it in the groves. 
Thear the murmurs of the valley ftream ; 
But lonely, fad, remote the murmurs feem. 
From yonder yew where fleeps our fa- 
ther’s Phe 
The owl is heard long howling from the 
{pray. 
I fee a dim form on the plain arife : 
It isaghoft! Alas! it fades—it dies, 
Some folemn fun’ral foon fhall pafs yon 
road ; 
Some = metcor points the dark a- 
e. 
From yonder hut that tops the gray- 
browed height, 
The furly houfe-dog bays the ghofts of 
night. 
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| The ftag is on the mountaiu mofs reclined; 
And at his fide tfecurely refts the hind. 
; Shrill in her branchy horus the rough 
winds found, 

She hears the noife and ftartles from the 

ground. 

| The ree Fes filent on the rocky hill ; 

| Beneath his wing the heath-cock hidce 
his bil! . 

No wild dealt roves, no bird now Mlits the 
air; 

None b:.t the owl and fox abroad appear. 

She with her howl the gloomy foreft fills ; 

He m acloud bounds o’er the dufky hills, 

Duik, panting, trembling, loft the travel 
ler ft ays 

Over rugged heaths and unfreguented 
w 4 S. 

Thro’ firubs, thro’ thorns, along the gure 
glag nil; 

Now in the vale, now on the cloudy hill. 

He fears the fen and rock’s ftupendous 
heivht ; 

He fears the ghof that wanders in the 
night. 

The old tree groans bencath the angry 
gale . 

The falling branches found along the vale. 

The furious winds that through the mead- 
Ows pats, 

Drive the clung withered burs along the 
grafs 

Hark, hark, he fees a choft—his tread how 
light ' 

He looks, and trembling fears amidft the 
night. 

Now cold winds blow, and angry tem- 

pells lower, 

My friends receive me from this difmal 
hour. 


SECOND BARD. 
The wiad is up, the thower defcends in 
ftreams, 
The diftant fpirit of che mountain fcreams. 
The tall firs fall, the tufted hut is torn, 
The mifts divided o’er the hills are borne. 
The tempe% howls, loud roar the faliing 
woods, 
And diftant far refound the growing 
floods. 
To pafs the ford the weary trav’ler tries ; 
Hark, hear that fhrick! he fails, he finks, 





he dies. 
Swift pours the rain, the winds with fu- 

ry blow, 

And from the hill defcends the horfe and 
cow: 

They tremble as the dark’ning tempet 
roars, 

And dread the billows on the rocky flores. 


Ia 
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In histone hut as loud the hoarfe winds A maid fits fad beneath yon aged tree, 








fweep, _ And kens the ftream as far as eye can fees: 
The drow({y hunter Martles from his fleep; | Her lover promifed that he’d meet her 
He wakes the fire: his wet dogs fmoke a- } there ; 
round ; | She fits—fhe waits—but, fees no lover 
He fills with heath the chick ; he hears near. 
the found Far on the lake the faw his light boat 
Of rhountain ftreams that Joud and fullen | bound, . 
roar, | Ere night unfriendly fpread her gloom a- 
And imeet and foam before his cottage; | round, 
door. | Is this dis boat? Ah, yes: what groans I 
Sad on the hill the wand’ring fhepherd | hear ! 
roves ; | Are thefe Ais groans ? Are thefe dis oars & 
The trees refound ; the fireams roar thro’ They are. 
the groves: | Hear how the hail malignant rattles 
He chides the lingering moon and bids it round ; 
come | The fnow defcends and whitens o’er the 
And lend her aid to guide him to his | ground. 
home. | But now the ftorm is hufhed ; no hoarfe 
Ghofts ride the clouds and wave their winds blow, 
ikirts behind : The clouds are fied, the hill-tops thine 
Sweet is their voice between the fqualls of | with fnow. 
wind. Such changing glooms the moonlefs night 
Of other worlds they fing: they mount o’ercatt ; 
on high My friends, reccive me from the chilling 
And guide the ftorm along the gloomy blait. 
iky. FOURTH BARD. 
The rain is paft—ftreams roar—the dry | The night is flarry, ealm and fair and 
winds blow— Jone ; 
The windows flap: the ftars more bril- | The howling winds witli all their clouds 
liant glow. are pont. 
But, fee the darkning clouds again arife; | Juft o’er the hills appeaf their finking 
Gloomy and dread appear the weftern heads ; 
ikies. While the broad moon a filver twilight 
What dreadful tempefts it the concave fheds. 
lower! The tall trees fhine 3 the floods o’er rough 
My friends, receive me from the midnight rocks gleam ; 
hour. Bright rolls the lake and bright the valley 
THIRD BARD. {tream. , 
The fqually wind founds o’er the woody | I fee the corn o’erturn’d along the 
hill ; lai; 
And thro’ the erafly rock it whiftles ftill. | The wakeful hind rebuilds the fhocks a- 
The burning {tars look thro’ the broken gain. 
cloud ; He marks what ruia had defpoil’d the 
The melancholy ghofts fcream wildly groves; 
loud. And fliiily whiftles as the field he roves. 
The meteor bright portending dreadful | Setci’d and fair is night : its ftorms are 
doom, fled ; 
Flies {park ling thro’ the folitary gloom ; | Who comes refpiendent from the mighty 
Far in the bofom of the grove it dics, dead ? 
No more to dance along the nighily fkics. | She comes with robes of fnow and bluthes 
The withered fern, the dark brow’d fair ; 
rock I fee ; With flarry eyes, white arms apd dark- 
But who is fhrouded underneath yon brown hair ! 
tree ? , Lo! ’tis the daughter of our m*phty chief? 
Now on the lake dark-tumbling billows | She comes! fhe comes! magnificent im 
roar, grief ! 
And foatn and lath upon the rocky fhore. | Ah ! let us view thee, daughter of the 
The boat brimfull is floating tothe land, night ! 
The broken oats are fcattered on the | Thou who haft been the Hero's chief dee 
ftrand. , light. 


Before 
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Before the blaft the empty phantom flies ; 

White without form, it mounts towards 
the ikies. 

Now — breathes the foul-delighting 

gale, 

And drives the mifts along the narrow 
vale : ; 

It mounts the hill, and lifts its head on 
high, 

And fhuts the bright moon from the 
wakeful eye. 

The night is fettled, blue, ferene and 
bright, 

My friends, receive me not from lovely 
night. 
( The remainder next month.) 








To the Editors of the Mafiachufetts Maga- 
zine. 
GENTLEMEN, 
I do not remember to have feen Father Abbey's 
“ilk publifoed in any late periodical work.—~- 
Zt was compofed by Mr. Seccombe, formerly 
minifler of Harvard, in this comnonwealth, 
and who lately died, at an advanced period of 
life, in Nova-Scotia. I think it worth pre- 
Serving in your magazine. 

FATHER ABBEY’s WILL. 
To which is added, a /etter of ecurtfip to 
his amiable and virtuous wider. 

CamsBripvcr, December, 1730. 

§¢ Some time fince died here, Mr. MatTuEw 
ABBEY, ina very advanced age: He had 
fir 4 great number of years ferved the college 
in qu ality of hed-maker and {wee per: 
Having no child, his wife inherits his whale 
efiate, which he bequeathed to her by his laft 
will and teftament, as fo//ows, viz.” 
PO my dear wife, 

fiy joy and life, 

3 freely now do give her, 
My whole eftate, 
with all my plate, 

Being juit about to leave her 


My tub of fope, 
A long cart-rope, 
A frving-pan aid kettle, 
An athes pail, 
A tlirefhing flail, 
An iron wedge and beetle. 


Two painted chairs, 
Nine warden-pears, 

A large ol= dripping platter, 
This bed of hay 
On which FT lay, 

An old fauce-pan tor butter. 
A little mug, 
A two-quart jag, 

A bottle full of brandy, 


' 
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A loooking-glafs, 
To fee your face, 
You'll find it very handy. 


A mufket true, 
As ever flew, 
A pound of fhot and wallet, 
A leather iafh, 
My calabath, 
My powder-horn and builet. 


An old fword-blade, 
A garded fpade, 

A hoe, a rake, a ladder, 
A wooden can, 

A clofe-ftool pan, 

A clyfter-pipe and bladder. 
A greafy hat, 

My old ram-cat, 

A yard and half of linen, 
A woolen fleece, 

A pot of greafe, 

In order for your fpinning, 
A fmall-tooth comb, 

An afhen broom, 

A candleftick and hatchet, 
A coverlid 
Strip’d down with red, 

A bag of rags to patch it, 
A ragged mat, 

A tub of fat, 

A book put out by Bunyan, 
Another book, 

By Robin Cask, 

A fkein or two of fpunyarn. 
Aa old black muff, 
Some garden-ftuff, 

A quantity of burage, 
Some devil's weed 
And burdock feed, 

To feafon weil vour porridge. 
A chafing dith, 

With one falt-fith, 
If lam not miftaken, 
A leg of pork, 
A broken fork, 
And half a flitch of bacoz. 


A fpinning-wheel, 
One peck of meal, 
A knife without a handle, 
A rufty lamp, 
Two quarts of famp, 
Aad half a tallow candice 
My pouch and pipes, 
Two oxen tripes, 
An oaken difh weil carved, 
My little dog, 
Aad fpotted hog, 
With two young pigs ju&t Aarved, 
This ts my ftore, 
I have no more, 
i heartily do give it, 
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rom NOVEMBER, 1704: 


My years are fpun, 

My days are done, 
And fo I think to leave it. 
Thus father Assey left his fpoufe, 
As rich as. church or college moute, 
Which is fufficient invitation, 
To ferve the college in his ftation. 


— -- 


“Newhaven, Jan. 1731. Our fweeper 
having lately buried his fpoule, aad hear- 
ing of the death and will of is deceased 
Cambridge brother, has conceived a wioe 
lent f ffion for the velit. is love foftens 
the mind and d {pofes ta poetry, he has eufed 
himfelf in the following Mains, which he 
frianfmits to the charming widow, as the 


ff I» of Ars love and cour faip.”” 


Mi "so woo Abbey, 
i To you I ay, 
You caly can relieve me, 
To youl turn, 
For you I burn, 


If you will but believe me. 





Then gentle dame, 
Admit my fame, 

And grant me my petition, 
If you deny, 
Alas ! I die, 

In pitiful condition. 
Before the news 
Of your dear fpoufe 

Had reach’d us at Newhaven; 
My dear wife dy’d, 
Who was my bride, 

In aano eighty-feven. 
Thus being free, 
Let’s both agree 

To join our hands, for I do 
Boldly aver 
A wwower 

Is fitteft for a widow. 
You may be fure 
’Tis not your dower 

2 make this flowing verfe 6n ; 
in thefe fmooth lays 
I only praife 

The glories of your perfon. 


For the whole that 
Was left by Mar, 
ortune to me has granted : 
in equal ftore, 
l’ve one thing more, 
Which Matthew long had wanted. 


Wo teeth, "tis true, 
You have to fhew, 
he young think teeth inviting, 
But filly youths ! 
1 love thofe mouths 
Where there's no fear of biting. 
Pel, PI. H 
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A leaky eye, 
That’s never dry, 
Lhefc wofel times is fitting, 
A wrinkled face 
Ades folemam grace 
(o folks devout at meeting. 


Thusto go On, 
I wouid pen down 
Your charms from head to foot, 
Set all your giory 
In verfe before ye, 
But I’ve no mind to do’t, 
Then hafte away, 
And make no ftay, 
For foon as you come hithery 
We'll eat and fleep, 
Make beds and fweep, 
And {moke and talk together. 


But if, my dear, 
I muft move there, 
Tow’ rds Cambridge ftrait I'll fet me} 
To towze the hay 
On which you lay; 
If age and you will let me. 
Ses 


Extracted for the MassacuvseTTs Mae 
AZINE. 


From a wort lately publifbed in Scotland. 
To a MOUSE; 
On turning ber up in ber neft with the plough, 
November, 1735. 
V EE fleek it, cowriny tim’rous baef- 
tie 

O, what a paniic’s in thy breaftie ! 

Thou need na ftart awa fae hafty ! 
Wi bickering brattle ! 


t wad be laith to rin an’ chace thee 
Wi mud’ring pattle. 


I’m trully forry man’s dominion 
Has broken Nature’s fucial union, 
An’ juftifies that ill opinion, 
Which makes thee ftartle, 
At me thy poor earth-born companion, 
An’ fellow-mortal! 


I doubt ra, whyles, but thou may thieve ; 
What then? poor beaftie thou maun live ! 
A daimenicker in a thrave 
’S a {inall requeft 
I'll get 2 bleffin wi’ the lave; 
An never mifs’t! 
Thy wee-bit houfie, too, in ruin! 
It ’s filly wa’s the win’s are ftrewin ! 
An’ natthing, now, to beg 2 new ancy 
O’ fogzaze green! 
An’ bicak December’s winds enfuin, 
Baith {nell an’ keen! 
Thon faw the fields laid bare au’ watt, 
An’ weary winter comin faft, 
An’ 
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An’ cozie here, beneath the blaft, 
Thou thought to dwell, 

Till crath ! the cruct coulter paft 
Out thro’ thy cell. 


That wee-bit peap o’ leaves an’ ftibble, 
Has coft the monte aweary nibble! 
Now thou’s tarned out, for a’ thy tronbie, 
But houfe or hald, 
To thole the winters fleety dribble, 
An’ cranreuch catild ! 


But, moufie, thou art no thy lane, 

In proving ferefigét may be vain: 

The beft laid {chemes 0’ mice an’ men 
Gang aft a-gley, 

An’ lea’e us nought but griet an” pain 


For promis’d joy ! | 


Still thou art bleft, compar’d wi’ me! 
The prefent only toucheth thee : 
But Och'e I lackward caft my e’e 
On profpects drear ! 
An’ forward tho’ I canna fee, 
I guefs an’ fear! 
[ses 


Extra@ied from a Britifh pub ication. 


SUNSET. 


OFT o’er the mountains purple brow 
Meek twilightdraws her thadows grey; 

From tufted woods, and valhes low, 
Light’s magic colours fleal away. 

Yet ftill amid the fpreading gloom, 
Refpiendent glow the weftern waves 
That roll o'er Neptune’s coral caves; 

A zone of light on ev’nings dome. 

On this lone fummit let me reft, 

And View the forms to fancy deat, 

Till on the ocean’s darken’d breaft 
The ftars of ev’ning tremble clear ; 

Or the moon’s pale orh appear, 





Far o’er the lightly curling tide, 
That feems the ycllow fands to chide. 
No founds o’er filence now preyail, 
Save of the dying wave below, 
O° failor’s fong borne on the gale, 
Or oar at diftance ftriking flow. 
So fweet ! fo tranquil! may my ev’ning 
rw 
Set to this world—and rife in foture day ! 


_ 


Throwing her line of radiance wide, } 








LINE §&, 
To the Memory of Dr. Levert. By Dofor 
Fobn{fon. 


ONDEMN'Dto hope's “Welufive mine, 
As on we toil fromday to day, 
By fudden blafts or flow decline 
Our focial comforts drop away. 
Well try’d through many a varying yeag, 
See Levett to the grave defcends, 
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Officious, innocent, fincere, 
Of ev’ry friendlefs name the friend, 


Yet {till he fills affe&tion’s eye, 
Obicurely wife, and courtly kind; 
Nor 'ettered arrogance, deny 
Thy praife to merit unrefin’d, 


When fainting nature call’d for aid, 
And hov’ring death prepar’d the blow, 
His vigorous remedy difplay’d 
The power of art, without the fhow. 
In mifery’s darkeft caveras knowa, 
His ready help was ever nigh, 
Where hopelefs anguith poui’d his groan, 
And lonely want retired to die. 
No fummons mock’d by chill delay, 
No petty gain, difclaim’d by pride ; 
The modeft wants of every day 
The toli of every day fupply. 
His virtues walk their narrow round, 
Nor made a parfe, nor left a void, 
And fure th’ Eternal Mafter found 
His fingie talent well employ’d. 
The bufy day, the peaceful night, 
Unfelt, uncounted giiied by ; 
His frame was firm, his powers were 
bright, 
hough now his eightieth year was 
nigh. 
Then; with no throbs of fiery pain 
No cold gradations of decay, 
Death broke at once the vital chain, 
And freed his foul the neareft way, 
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Extra&ed from a Brisifb publication. 
NIGHT. 


OX the dim breaft of ocean’s wave 
Night {preads afar her gloomy wings, 
| And penfive thought and filence brings, 
Save where the diftant waters lave ; 
Or where the mariner’s lone voice 
Swells faintly on the patfing ga'e, 
Or when the {creaming {ca-gulls poifle 
O’er the tall maft, and {welling fail. 
Bounding the gray gleam of the deep, 
Where fancy’d forms aroufe the mind. 
Dark {weep the fhores, on whofe rude 
fleep 
Sighs the fad {pirit of the wind. 
Sweet is its voice tipon the air 
At ev’nings melancholy clofe, 
While the fmooth wave in filence flows! 
Sweet, {weet the peace it’s fiealing ac- 
cents bear! 
Bleft be thy fhades, O Night! and bleft the 
ong 


Thy low « inds breathe the diftant fhore: 
alen 3! 
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Summary of Foreign Intelligence. 


P*!2 OS Ort a. 
Berurn, Aug. 9- 
OWEVER certain it feems that the 
Poles will not be able to make a 
jong rcfiftance againft the combined for- 
ees of Pruffia, the unexpected delay in 
military operations, occafioned by the 
backwardneis of the Pruflians, is accom- 
panied by many. inconveniences, at leaft 
difagrecable, if not fatal to the Pruffian 
army. Private letters complain not ouly 
of the extreme dearth of all neceffaries, 
but alfo of a rea! fearcity of provifions in 
the Pruffian camp, which is fuffering for 
want of good water. A great number of 
the Pruflian troops have dicd with the 
dyfentery ; and the prince of Pruffia him- 
felf was attacked by this ficknefs, but is 
now recovered. 

Tuorn, Aug. 16. The entrenched 
camp of Kofciufko, before Wartaw, con- 
fifts properly of four camps, whofe begin- 
ning and end touch upon the Viltula, aad 
from whence they fire very brifkly, one 
of their fix pounders having the kitchea 
tent of the King of Pruflia.—Kotciuiko 
himfelfis in Mokawto, and has Madufitky 
with him, and the generals Dambrowiky, 
Mokronowfky and Zagazcck, command 
under him inthe cainps. Above the riv- 


er Bux, the Poles took from the RuMians 
a whole bridge of Pontoons, and upwards 
of 100 oxen. The Ryffian colonel ‘Tole 
ftoy, who paffed thro’ here for the Pruf- 
fian camp, informs, that the Rufhag 
Prince Repni is marching 40,000 men into 
Poland. A report that the Raffians bad 
taken Wilna by ftorm, and with the 
lofs of a great many men on both fides, 
wants confirmation. Another report, that 
the Turks had made an attack upon 
Cammiecck, is totally groundlefs. 





HOLLAND. 

Hascve, Avg. 12. The ttates of Hol- 
land, who mult contribute more than two 
thirds towards the whole expenfes of the 
war, and the exigencies of the republic 
in general, have declared anew, on the 5th 
inft. that they will facrifice life and prop- 
erty in the defence of the Republic, and 
therefore have adopted two new means of 
finances, having opened, (befide the loans 
of laft yeat and this year, which remain 
open) a new voluntary and unlimited 
loan at § per cent. intereft, where bullion, 
end manufactured filver and gold will be 
uccepted.—The ftates moreover, declare 
their full expectation, that every inhabi- 
tant will richly contribute towards it. 


se Ot E> NO>CE TONS H~oe— 


DOMESTIC 


An account ef the politica’ flate of frver sh of the 
powers of the EAD TR WORLD. 

Of Cutna—The American publ can- 
not be indifferent to the commercial e+ 
vents in fo vatt and rich an empire as that 
of China, which contains 50,000,000 in- 
habitants, and abounds with every article 
of commercial traflic. We are therefore 
happy in iaforming, that the fplendid em- 
batly of Lord Magcartary, from the Brith 
court to the Emperor of China, has com- 
pictely failed of fuccefs, and that his 
Lordihip has returned to England. The 
object of this embafly was to effect, as far 
as poflible, a monopoly of the trade of 
China with the Chrifian world, to the 
Britith fag. ‘To give weight to the em- 


hally, Lord Macartney carried with him 


MISCELLANY. 


the moft valuable prefents, which the 
wealth, ingenuity and workmanthip of 
England would produce.+ To thefe were 
added immenfe gifts from the Indian pow- 
ers fubordiuate to the Eaft India compa- 
ny. Th-fe valuables, as was to be ex- 
pected, were cordially received by the 
Chinefe Emperor; who ia return gave 
the Ambatiador feveral fets of china, and 
preicuts of tapeiry and filks, but fet his 
face againft any acquiefeence in the com- 
mercial seipaiinns made by his L.ord- 
fhip. ‘Thus ended the miflion, to the 
fatisfaction, no doubt, of the mercantile 
world. —Americans particularly muft feel 
“happy in the picture of a fpeculation, 
which might materially have affected a 
eonfiderable portion of their commerce —- 
la 
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Ia Canton, the American flag js admitted 
on the fa ne cond: ions as the moft favor- 
ed nation. And here we canaot help men 
tioning, that to ther io favorable admif- 
fon, the United States are much indebted 
to the exertions of our late fellow townl- 
man, Sanuel Shaw, E/fy. when Coatul in 
Chiaa. 

Of Tvaxzey.—To the Octoman empire, 
the politics of which are fo often affe Sted 
by the contefts of Eurape, and the ambi- 
tion of the fovereigns, fome attention mutt 
be given. A rupture between it and Kuf- 
Ga has been for fome time expected 5 as 
not long fince the Ruffian Ambaffador at 
Conftantinople delivered an o Ticia! note to 
the Turkifh Res Effendi, in which the em- 

refs demands, “ That the Porte joould not in- 
| shie idle with the affairs of Poland: that it 
Sfoould ¢ grant a free paffe re to Rujpan — 
Miro’ the canal of Con/lantinople, and t it 
Sfrould tr: at with lefs rigor th Greek pri inces ithe 
Sfubjedts of Moldavia and Wallachia.’ The 
Grand Signior Ac thefe det mands 
with firm: refs, refufed compliance there- 
with, and declared he would not fuer any 
foreign power to interfere cither in the ex- 
ternal or internal affairs of the empire. 
Finding the Turkiih government thus de- 
termined, the Ruifian relaxed in his de- 
mands; and from the tone of the commu- 
nications which have fince paTed, there 
3s a probability of the continuation of 
peace for fome time :, But neither the pol- 
icy oor the intereft of the Qttoman court 
can be reconciled to the annihilation of 
the independence of Poland. A confider- 
able nava! equipment has been inade in 
Turkey—Ihe Turkith goverament hav- 
ing admiited an ambaffador from the 
French republic, a corre pondeace has ta- 
ken place bet ween the Res Effendi and the 
Britifh minifter on the fubject. Bur in 
the anfwers of the Turk, a determination 
appears to fupport the iniependence and 
meutrality of the Porte. The French 
have been allowed to celebrate a national 
feftival. 

Of POLAND. 

This Republic interefts every friend to 
liberty and national juftice. The Ameri- 
ican reader has already learnt by what 
“ indirect and crooked ways’ * the vora- 
cious Emprefs of Ruflia, and the prefidi- 
ous Frederick William, of Prufha, have 
eonfpired to cut it up, and bring it under 
defpotic tway. Tired of reiterated ufur- 
pations, and roufced by repeated iniults,the 
gallant Poles, with a patriot king, and a 
Virtuous nobility at their head, have rifen 
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in arms ta.oppole their oppreLogs. They 
have called to their chief command, the 
intrepid Koiciutko, the pupil of Wu/ding- 

ton, aad the brave defender of tie liberiies 
of America. They have formed a revo- 
lutionary government, and altho’ at the 
moment of their rifing, tome exceiles were 
comimitied at Warfw, they appear acver- 
thelefs to have adopied thofe principles of 
government which are mof likely to cife& 
ther leadiug ob,cct, the indepead.ace and 
liberty of Poland.—Succefs and difaftcs 
have alternately waited their military 
operations. Qn ane fide they have to con- 
tend with the numerous trogps of Ruflia, 
wh leon the other they are affailed by 
the veterans of Pruflia; the latter beaded 
by their king, have adv ‘uaced to the vicia- 
ity oi Warlaw ; (fome accounts fay, they 
have atually bombarded the city) before 
which the brave Kofciutko lies with his 
army; and the king of Pruffia has fum- 
moued the unfortunate Stanifiaus to igre 
render. 





CONGRESS. 
Houfe of Reprefcntatives, Nov. 19. 
This day, at 12 o’clock, The Prefidens 
of the United States met boih houfes of 
the legifl ture, in the hall of the houfe of 


repretent atives, and delivered the fullow- 
ing ADDREss. 


Fellow- citizens of the fenate, and of 
the boeuf "sé prefont. Leues, 

WHEN we call tom ind the gracious in- 
dulgence of heaven, by which the Amerj- 
can people became an th mm; when we fur- 
vey the general profpe ‘rity of Our country, 
and look forw: irdto the riches, power, and 
happinefs, to which it feems deftined ; 
wi? ‘h the deepeit regret do I announce hed 
you, that, dur: ng your recels, jome of t 
citizens of the United States, have bai en 
found capable of an infurrestion. It is 
due, however, tothe character of our gov- 
erament, and to its {tt bility, which cannct 
be thaken by the enemies of order, freely. 
to unfold the courfe of this event. 

During the feffion of the year 1799, 
was expedient to exereife the legi! lative 
power granted by the conttitution of tt he 
United States, * to lay and collect excifes.” 
In a majority of the ftates, fe arcely an obs 
jection was heard to this niode of taxatioa 
in fome, indeed, alarms weré at firft con- 
ceived, until they were banithed by reafon 
and patriotif m. In the four w cfter: n coun- 
tics of Pennfylvania, a prej judice, foftered 
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labored for an afcendancy over the will 
of others, by the guidance of their pal- 
fions, produced fymptoms of riot and vi- 
olence. It is well known, that congrefs 
did not hefitate to examine the coinplaints 
which were prefented, and to relieve them, 
as far as jultice dictated, or geacral con- 
venience would permit. But the imprel- 
fion which this moderation made on the 
difcontented, did not correfpond with 
what it deferved; the arts ef delufion 
were no longer continued to the efforts of 
dciigning individuals. 

The very forbearance to prefs profecu- 
tions, was mifinterpreted into a fear of 
urging the execution of the laws; and af- 
fociations of men began to denounce 
threats againft the aiven employed.— 
From a belief ghat, by a more formal con- 
cert, their operation might be defeated, 
certaia felf-created focieties affumed the 
tone of condemnation. Hence, while the 
greater part of Pennfylvania itfelf were 
conforming themfelves to the acts of ex- 
ciic, a few counties were re‘olved to fru 
trate them. It was now perceived, that 
every expectation, from the tenderncls 
which had hitherto been pur: ued, was un- 
availing, and thar further delay could on- 
ly create an opinion of impotency, or ir- 
scfoluticn in the government. Legal pro- 
cefs, was, therefore, delivered to the mar- 
fhal, againft the rioters and delingucnt 
diftillers. 

No fooner was he underftood to be en- 
gaged in this duty, than the vengeance of 
armed men was aimed at his perfon, and 
the perfonai property of the infpector of 
the revenue. They fired upon the mar- 
fhal, arrefted him, and detained him for 
fome time as a prifoner. He was obliged, 
by the jeopardy of his life, to renounce the 
fervice of other procefs, on the weft fide of 
the Alleghany mquntain ; and a deputa- 
tion wes afterwards fent to him to demand 
a furrender of that which he ad ferved. 
A numerous boy repeatedly attacked the 
houfe of the in’pector, feized his papers 
of office, and finally deftroyed, by fire, his 
buildings, and whatfoever they contained. 
Both of thefe officers, from a juft regard 
to their lafety, fled to the feat of govern- 
ment; it being avowed, that the motives 
of ‘uch outrages were, to compel the refig- 
pation of the infpector; to withftand, by 
t'¢ force of arms, the authority of the U- 
nited States, and thereby to extort a repeal 
of the laws of excifc,and an alteration in 
the conduct of governmeut. 

Upon the tcftimony of thefe facts, an 
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affociate juftice of the United States noti- 
fied to me, that, “ in the counties of 
Wathington and Alleghany, in Pennfylva- 

nia, laws of the United States were oppof- 

ed, and the execution thereof obftructed, 
by combinations, too powerful to be fup- 
prefied by the ordinary courfe of judicial 
proceedings, or by thepowers vefted in the 

marfhal of that diftrict.”—On this call, 
momentous in the extreme, | fought and 
weighed what might beft fubduce the crifis. 
On the one hand, the judiciary was pro- 
nounced to be ftripped of its capacity to 
¢alorce the laws: crimes, which reached 
the very exifience of focial order, were 
perpetrated without con’ rol, the friends of 
government were infulted, abufed, and o- 
ver-awed ipto filence, or an apparent ace 
quiefcence ; and to yield to the treafona- 
ble fury of fo {mall a portion of the U- 
nited States, would be to violate the fune 
damental principle of our coniticution, 
which enjoins, that the will of the major- 
ity fall prevail. On the other, to array 
citizen againft citizen—to publith the dif- 

honor of fuch excefles—to encounter the 
expenic, and other embarraffments of fo 

diftant an expedition, were fteps too del- 
licate—too clofely interwoven with many 

affecting confiderations, to be lightly a+ 
dopted. I poftponed, therefore, the fum- 

moning the militia immediately into the 

ficld: but I required them to be held in 

readinefs, that if my anxious endeavors 

to reclaim the deluded, and to convince 
the malignant of their danger, fhould be 
fruithefs, military force might be prepared 
to act, before the feafon fhould be too far 
advanced. 

My proclamation of the 7th of Auguft 
laft, was accordingly iffued, and accompas 
nied by the appointment of commiflion- 
ers, who were charged to repair to the 
fcene of infurreStion. They were au- 
thorifed to confer with any bodies of men 
or individuals. They were inftructed to 
be candid and explicit, in Mating the fen- 
fations which had been excited in the cx- 
ecutive, and his earneft with to avoid a 
refort to coercion ; to reprefent, however, 
that without fubmiffion, coercion m/f be 
the refort; but to invite them, at the fame 
time, to return to the demeanor of faith- 
ful citizens, by fuch accommodations as 
lay within the fphere of the executive 
power—pardon, too, was tendered to 
them by the government of the United 
States, and that of Pennfylvania ; upon 
no other condition, than a fatisfactory 
affuranse of obedience to the laws. 
Although 
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Although the report of the commiffion- 
és marks their firmnefs and abilities, and 
muft unite all virtuous men, by thewing 
that the means of conciliation have been 
exhaufled; all of thofe who had commit- 
ted, or abetted the turnults, did not fub- 
feribe the mild form, which was propofed, 
as the atonement; and the indications of 
a peaceable temper werd neither fuffic- 
fently general, nor conclufive to recom- 
mend or warrant a further fafpenfion of 
the march of the militia. 

Thus, the painful alternative could not 
be difearded. I ordered the militia to 
march, after once more admonithing the 
infurgents, in my proclamation of the 
asth of September latt. 

It was a tatk, too difficult to aftertain 
with precifion, the loweft degree of force 
competent to thé quelling of the iafurre.- 
tion. From a refpext, indeed, to econo- 
my, and the cafe of my feilow-ci'izens, be- 
longing to the militia,it would have rats 
ified me to aceomplifh fuch an eftimate. 
My very great reluctance to afcribe too 
much importarce to the oppofition, had 
its extent been acenratcly feen, would have 
been a decided inducement to the fmall- 
eft efficient numbers. In this uncertain- 
v7 therefore, 1 put into motion fifteen 
thoufand men, as being an army, which, 
according to all human calculation, would 
be prompt, and adequate in every view, 
and might perhaps by rendering refift- 
ance defperate, prevent the effufion of 
blood. Quotas had been affigned to the 
fates of New-Jerfey, Penifylvania, Mary- 
Jand and Virginia; the governor of Penn- 
fylvania having declared, on this occa- 

n, an opinion which juftified a réquiii- 
tion to the other ftates. 

As commander in chief of the militia, 
when called into the actual fervice of the 
United States, I have vifited the places of 

eral rendezvous, to obtain more exact 
information, and to directa plan for ul- 
terior movements. Had there been room 
for a perfuafion that the laws were fecure 
from obftraction—that the civil magiftrate 
was able to bring to juftice fuch of the 
moft culpable as have not embraced the 
proffered terms of amnefty, and may be 
deemed fit objects of example ; that the 
friends of peace and good government 
were not in need of that aid and coun- 
tenance which they ought always to ree 
ceive, and I truft, ever will receive againtt 
the vicious and turbulent, I fhou'd have 
caught with avidity the opportunity of 
reftoring the militia to their families and 
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home. But fucceeding intelligence has 
tended to manifeft the necefiity of what 
has been done; it being now confefled, by 
thofe who were not inclined to exagzerate 
the ill conduct of the infurgents, that their 
malevolence was not pointed merely toa 
particular law; but that a {pitit, inimical 
to all order, has actuated many of the of- 
fenders. If the ftate of things had a‘Tord. 
éd réafon for the coutiuaance of my pref 
énce with the army, it would not have 
deen withholden : but every appearance 
affuring fuch an iffue as will redownd to 
the reputation and ftrength of the United 
States—I have judged it moft proper to 
refume my duties at the feat of govern. 
ment, leaving the chicf command with 
the cavernor of Virginia. 

Still, however, as it is probxble, that 'n 
a commotion like the prefent, whatlocver 
may be the pretence, che purpofes of mif- 
chief an? revenge may not be laid afide; 
the ftationing of a {mall frce, for a ¢-r- 
tain reriod, in the four weéltern counties 
of Pennfylvania, will be indifpeniable, 
whether we cantenplate the fituation 
of thofe wha are connected with the exe- 
cution of the laws or of others, who may 
have exp fd rhemfelves by an honorable 
attachm<«ut to them. ' 

Thirty days from the commencement 
of this fefion, being the legal limitation 
of the emplovment of the mititia, congrefé 
cannot be tea early occupied with chis 
fulsiecX. 

Among the difeuffions, which may arifé 
from this afpect of our affairs, and from 
the documents which will be fubmitted to 
congrefs, it will not efeape their obferva- 
tion, that not only the infpector of the rev- 
enue, but other officers of the United 
States in Pennfylvania, have—from their 
fidelity in the difcharge of their funétions, 
fufained material injuries to their prop- 
erty The obligation and policy of in- 
demnifying them, ate ftrong and obvious. 
It may alfo merit attention, whether policy 
will not calarge this provifion to the retri- 
bution of our citizens, who, though not 
under the ties of office, may have fuffered 
damage by their generous exertions for 
upholding the conftitution and the laws. 
The amount, even if all the injured were 
included, would not bi great ; and on fu 
ture emergencies, the government wou! 
be amplv repaid by the influence of an ex- 
ample, that he, who incurs a lofs in its de- 
fence, fhall find a recompenfe in its liber- 
élityv. 

While there is caufe to lament that oc- 
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rurrences of this nature fhould have dif- 
graced the name, or inte: rupted the trane 
guility, of any part of eur community, oF 
fhould have diverted to a mew applica- 
tion, any portion of the public refources, 
there are net wanting real and fubttan- 
tial confolations ior the misfortune. It 
has demon‘trated that our profperity refts 
on folid foundations ; by furnithing an 
additional preof, that my fellow-citizens 
underftand the true priaciples of govern- 
ment and liberty ; that they feel their in- 
feparable union, that, netwithftanding all 
the devices that have been made ule of 
to fway them froin their intereft and duty, 
they are now as ready to maintain the 
authority of the laws againft hcentious 
invations, as they were to defend their 
rights againft ufurpation. It has been 
a fpeSacle, difplaying to the higheft ads 
vahtage the value of repyblican govern 
ment, to behold the moft and leaft weal- 
thy of our citizens ftanding in the fame 
ranks as private foldicrs ; pre-eminently 
diftinguifhing, by being the army of the 
conftitution; undeterred by a march of 
three hundred miles over rugged moun- 
tains, by the approach of an inclement 
feafon, or by any other difcouragement. 
Nor ought I to omit to acknowledge the 
efficacrous end patriotic co-operation 
which f have experienced from the chief 
magiftrates of the ftates to which my re- 
quifitions have been addreffed. 

To every defeription, indeed, of citi- 
zens, let praife be given; but let them 
perfevece im their affectionate vigilance 
over that precious depofitory of Anierican 
happinefs, the coaftitution of the United 
States. Let them cherith it too, fox the 
fake of thofe, who, from every clime, are 
eaily feeking a dwelling in our land. And 
when, in the calm moments of reflection, 
they fhall have retraced the origin and 
progrefs of the infurrestion, let them de- 
termine, whether it has not been fomented 
by combinagions of men, who, carelefs 

confequences, and difregarding the un- 
erring truth, that thofe, who roufe, can- 
not always appeale a civil convullon, 
have difeminated, from au ignorance or 
perverfion of facts, (ufpicions, jealuufies, 
and accufations of the whole government. 

Having thus fulfilicd the engagement 
Which Itoak, when | entered into office, 
“to the belt of my ability to preferve, pro- 
tect and defend the conftitution of the U- 
nited States,” on you, gentlemen, and the 
people by whom you are deputed, { rely 
for fupport. 


In the arrangements to which the pof- 
fibility of a fimilar contingency will natu- 
rally draw your attention, it eught not te 
be iorgotten, that the militia laws have 
exhibited fuch ftriking defects, as could 
not have been fupplied but by the zeal of 
our citizens. Befides the extiaordinary 
expeafe, and wafte, which are not the 
lealt of the defects ; every appeal to thofe 
laws is attended with a doubt on its fuce 
cefs. 

The devifing and eftablithing of 4-well 
regulated militia, would be a genuine 
fuurce of legiflative honor, and a perfe& 
title to public gratitude. 1! therefore, en- 
tertain a hope, that the prefent feflion 
will not pafs, without carrying to its full 
energy, the power of organizing, arming 
and difciplining the militia ; and thus proe 
viding, in the language of the conftitution, 
for calling them forth to execute the laws 
of the union, fupprefs infurrection, and 
repel invafion. 

As auxiliary to the ftate of our defence, 
to which congrefs cannot too frequently 
recur, they will not omfit to inquire wheth- 
er the fortifications which have been al- 
ready licenfed by law, be commenfurate 
wish our exigencies, 

The incelligence from the army under 
the command of Gencral Waynes, is a 
happy prefage to our military Opcrations 
agaiaft the hoftile Indians north of the 0- 
bio, From the advices which have been 
forwarded, the advaace he has made mult 
have damped the ardor of the favages, 
and weakeaed their obftinacy in waging 
war againft the United States, and yet, 
even at this late hour, when our power 
to punifh them canuot be queftioned, 
we {hall not be unwilling to cement a laft- 
ing peace, upon terms of candor, equity, | 
and good neighborhood. 

Towards none of the Indian tribes have 
overtures of friendthip been fpared. The 
Creeks in particular are covered from en- 
croachment by the iaterpofitioa of the 
geucral government, and that of Georgia. 
From a defire alfo to remove the difcon- 
tents of the fix nations, a settlement, medi- 
tated at Prof’ The, on Lake Brie, has beea 
fufpended ; and aa ageut is now endeav- 
oring to rectify any mifconceptions inte 
which they may have fallen. Butl can- 
not refrain from again preiling upon your 
deliberations, the plan which | recom- 

ended at the laf feffion, for the im- 
provement of harmony within our limits, 
by the fixing and conducting of trading 
howfes, upon the principles then exprefied. 

Conilexen 
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Gentlemen of the houfe of repr-f#tatives, 

The time which has elapfed fince the 
commencement of our fifeal meafures, has 
developed our pecuniary refources, fo as 
to open a way for a definitive plan for 
the red¢mption of our public debt. It is 
believed, that the rcfult is fuch as to en- 
courage congrefs to confummate this work 
without delay. Nothing can more pro- 
mote the permanent welfare of the na- 
tion, and nothing would be more grateful 
toOour conftituents. Indeed, whatfoever is 
unfinifhed of our fyftem of public credit, 
cannot be benefitted by procraftination, 
and as far as may be practicable, we 
ought to place that eredit on grounds 
which cannot be difturbed, and to pre- 
vent that. progreflive accumulation of 
debt, which muf ultimately cudanger all 
governments. 

An eftimate of the neceflary appropria- 
tions, including the expenditures into 
which we have been driven by the infur- 
rection, will be fubmitted to congrefs. 
Gentlemen of the fenate, and of the 

boufe of repref-ntatives, 

The mint of the United States has en- 
tered upon the coinage of the precious 
metals, and confiderable fums of defective 
edins arid bullion have been lodged with 
the director by individuals. There is a 
pleafing profpedt, that the inflitution will, 
at no remote day, realize the expectation 
which was originally formed of its util- 
ity. 
In fubfequent communications, certain 
circumfances of our intercourfe with 
foreign nations, will be tranfmitted to 
congrefs ; however, it may not be unfea- 
fonnable to announce, that my policy, in 
our foreign trarifactions, has been, to cul- 
tivate peace with all the world—To ob- 
ferve treaties with pure and abfolute faith 
-—to check every deviation from the line 
Gf impartiality—to explain what may have 
been mifapprehended—and correct what 
may have been injurious to any nation’; 
and having thus acquired the right, to 
fe notime in acquiring the ability, to 
infift upon juftice being done ourfelves. 

Let us unite, therefore, in imploring the 
Supreme Ruler of nations, to {pread his 
holy proteétion over thefe United States, 
return the machinations of the wicked to 
the confirming of our con{titutica—to en- 
able us at all times to root out internal fe- 
dition, and put invafion to fight—to per- 
petuate to our country that profperity 
which his goodnefs has already conferred, 
and to verify the anticipations of this 


government being a fafeguard to humar 


rights. 
GEO. WASHINGTON. 
United States, Nov. 19, 1794. 
MARRIAGES. 

MassacuvseTts.—Ryion, Mr. Simon 
Haftings to Mifs Mindwell Andrews; 
Mr. Jofeph Palch to Mifs Hannah Pope; 
Capt. Ezckicl Burroughs to Mifs Sally 
Torry; Mr. Jofeph Bond, of Watertewa, 
to Mifs Ruth Chittendon, of Scituate. 

Dorchefier, Mr. Johu Clapp, of Roxbury, 
to Miis Sukey Robins of Dorchefter. 

Hingham, Mr. Zeabilon Hall to Mis 
Patty Beals. . 

Salem, Mr. John Kettle, of Danvers, to 
Mrs. Ann Smith of Beverly. 

Springfield, Mr. Pelatiah Blifs to Mifs 
Polly Stebbins. 

Watertown, Mr. John Williams to Miis 
Rhoda Willington. 

Kittery, Mr. Jofeph Keen to Mifs Han- 
nah Berald. 

New-Hamrsmire.—Concord, Lieut. Eb- 
enezer Durton to Mifs Betfey Bryant. 

Portfinouth, Mr. Jofeph Dearborn to 
Mifs Sally Seavey ; Mr. Robert Oliver to 
Mifs Mary Rand; Mr. John Libbey to 
Mifs Comfort Noble; My. George Ham 
to Mifs Joanha Beck; Mr. Walter Weeks 
to Mifs Sarah ‘Talton. 

New-Yore.—Mr. Benjamin Shaw, of 
Bofton, to Mifs Charity Smith. 





DEATHS. 

MASsAcnustTTs.—Boflon, Capt. Joha 
Phillips, late of Canada, 58; Mrs. Mary 
Phillips, Mr. John Armitrong, 46; Mrs. 
Eunice Walner, 87; Mrs. Hannah Baxter 
67; Mrs. Mary Gore, 39; Mifs Hannah 
White, 22; Mrs. Sarah Sweetzer 88. 

Ipfwich, Mr. Benjamin Fellows. 

Shreujbury, Mr. Simeon Parker. 

Raope-IstanD.—Cumberiznd, Mr. B. 
Dexter. 

Warren, Dr. Waac Batras. 34. 

VERMONT —-Currituct, Col. Hollowcll 
Williams and his Lady. 

Connecticut.—Hartford, Mifs Sally 
Olcot. 

Norf.lk, Capt. W. Bell. 

VERMONT —Nanfemesd, Solomon Shepe 
herd, Efg. 

PENNns¥ytvanta.— Philadelphia, Mr. Same 
uel Downe, of the yellow fever. 

Between Forts Hamrtton and Recoe 
very, by the Indians, Mr. Elliot. 

Wesr-Inbies, Mr. john Adams, 23, 
fon of Mr. Elijah Adams of this town. 











